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PART I. 


[The articles here translated have been published within a few weeks in the 
Review above mentioned. After a short introduction in which the anonymous au- 
thor states his object to be to endeavor to demonstrate the origin of the torpedo- 
boat, and to follow its transformations, as well as the gradual development of its 
powers, he proceeds to say :] 


THE torpedo-boat had its origin in the United States. Why should not 
American daring have devised such an arm, which permits one to go 
in search of his enemy instead of awaiting attack, and accomplishes 
great results with the aid of very primitive material and limited per- 
sonnel ? 

Fulton appears to have been the first to conceive the idea of attack- 
ing great men-of-war by means of a fleet of small boats, armed with 
torpedoes; and he himself offered to take command of such an enter- 
prise. But, in spite of the palpable successes obtained by him in his 
preliminary experiments, the American naval officers of that period 
refused to believe that, by such contemptible devices, the great ships 
which were the object of their honest pride as seamen could be de- 
stroyed. We may add that the celebrated inventor had no more suc- 
cess in France than he had at home. He explained his plans to Ad- 
miral Decrés, whose only answer was, “ You can go,sir! Your 
inventions are fit for Algerines and corsairs; but be pleased to know 


that France has not yet renounced the sea.” 
Vor. II. N. S.—No. 6 36 
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Fulton was not to be rebuffed: he endeavored next to interest the 
English Prime Minister in his inventions. The minister seemed con- 
vinced, but Lord St. Vincent prevented any favorable action, saying, 
“ Pitt is the greatest fool that ever lived, to wish to encourage a system 
of warfare which would leave no prize money for us, who are now 
masters of the sea, and which system, moreover, if it could be carried 
out, would deprive us of that superiority.” 

Fulton was simply in advance of his time. The ideas which he 
advocated never took form until the War of Secession. 

The beginnings of the torpedo-boat were very humble. They were, 
for the most part, ordinary boats furnished with a long pole to carry 
the torpedo, the “sac a poudre,” to use the American expression, 
which contained sixty pounds of ordinary cannon powder, which a 
few determined men then proceeded to explode against the hull of a 
ship. It was by no means a matter of course that these early attempts 
should be crowned with success. Sometimes the tiny assailant was 
seen in time, and forced to beat a retreat under a shower of projectiles ; 
or, if he did succeed in coming into actual contact with his enemy, the 
column of water raised by the explosion fell upon his boat and sunk 
it. This happened when one attacked the Federal ship “ New Iron- 
sides” (on the night of October 5, 1863): “ About nine o’clock the 
sentries perceived a rapidly-approaching object and hailed it; the only 
reply was a musket-shot which killed the officer of the watch, while, 
at the same moment, a frightful explosion shook the whole frame of 
the ‘ New Ironsides.’ An immense column of water was thrown up, 
much of it falling on board the ship, and during the commotion and 
disorder which temporarily ensued, the assailant disappeared. Boats 
were speedily sent in pursuit, and discovered two men floating by 
means of life-belts. One of these was the commanding officer of the 
torpedo-boat.” 

The “ New Ironsides” suffered no damage which could not be 
repaired without leaving her station. 

From this time the Federals exercised a redoubled vigilance. Every 
ship at anchor kept up steam and was ready to slip her chain, while 
her boats rowed guard incessantly, to prevent surprise and give warning 
in time. 

The Confederates also attacked their Northern adversaries by means 
of small fusiform craft, comprised under the generic name of “ Davids,” 
perhaps in comparison with the Goliaths of the sea which they were 
destined to. encounter. These craft, of sheet-iron, and a length of 
about thirty feet, were immersable upon going into action, and left 
but a very small target for an enemy. Their construction was of that 
simplicity which characterizes the American inventions generally. No 
engines, none of those delicate systems of cog-work which are intro- 
duced into the war machines of the present day ; eight men working a 
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simple propeller with their arms gave the “ David” a speed of about 
four knots.’ 

Their torpedoes, generally fitted upon a spar of twenty or thirty 
feet in length, contained, as we have seen, about sixty pounds of 
powder. By means of these cigar-shaped boats the Confederates de- 
livered several attacks against the Federal corvette ‘“ Housatonic.” 
Lieutenant Payne, who was in charge of the operations against this 
particular ship, pursued his object with all the obstinate perseverance 
which his countrymen showed in even the most hazardous enterprises. 
But his first attempts were not happy. The first time, his “ David” 
capsized in a heavy swell and foundered. She was raised, but, on a 
second attempt, an accident which has never been explained caused her 
to sink with all her crew. After many efforts she was again raised and 
nine dead bodies taken from her. 

At once a Lieutenant Dixon undertook Payne’s gloomy mission. 
It was necessary to destroy the “ Housatonic,” which, moored in front 
of Charleston, closely blockaded the port. The “ David” got under 
way at night, slipped close along the beach, and was hidden in an 
obscure place during the succeeding day. During the night of February 
17, 1864, it silently approached the Federal corvette, reached her 
without being seen by the lookouts, and fired its torpedo. When the 
column of water raised by the explosion subsided. the two combatants 
had disappeared. Badly damaged by the explosion of its own torpedo, 
the cigar-boat had gone down in the gulf opened by the “ Housatonic.” 

One more example will show how great a part sheer audacity bore 
in these enterprises, and how little suited was the material in use for 
such a purpose. About the same time that the “ Housatonic” was 
destroyed, Hunter Davidson resolved to attack the Federal flag-ship 
“ Minnesota,” anchored in Hampton Roads, the spot where the famous 
encounter between the “ Merrimac” and “ Monitor” took place, which 
produced the sensation in Europe that every one remembers. Hunter 
Davidson, with a simple steam-launch, decided, as Dixon had done, to 
steam only at night and to lie by during the day. He thus came 
down from Richmond, and reached Hampton Reads at night. Pro- 
ceeding very slowly, so as not to be perceived, he made out the flag- 
ship and approached within a few yards of her, and immediately his 
torpedo was exploded against the “ Minnesota’s” side. It was some 
little time after the explosion before he could get his engine to move, 
for it had stopped on the centre, having only one cylinder. The 
flag-ship was not seriously damaged, and is now finishing her career in 
the port of New York. Davidson’s expedition had, therefore, no 
decisive result. That officer reported the result of his attempt to the 
Secretary of the Navy in the following terms by telegraph : 


1 There may have been boats propelled in this manner; but those which were 
seen and examined by their Union captors had simple engines.—TRANs. 
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‘‘To THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, RICHMOND: 


‘‘ Passed the lines of the Federal fleet at Newport News; exploded fifty-three 
pounds of powder under the hull of flag-ship ‘ Minnesota ;’ did not sink her; im- 
possible to ascertain how severe the damage produced. We have escaped without 
loss from her fire of great guns and musketry, as well as from that of a gunboat 


anchored astern of her. 
‘“ HuntTeR DAvipson.” 


We see, then, that it was the Confederates who inaugurated this 
new mode of attack. In consequence of these recent disasters the 
Federal government invited inventors to elaborate plans for torpedo- 
boats. 

In connection with this matter let us recall the fact that, in 
America, to be an inventor is a regular calling, and one who exercises 
it has an enviable social position. The happy man who bears the title 
of inventor risks no capital, while he knows that, perhaps to-day, 
perhaps to-morrow, a happy idea may procure fame and fortune. As 
soon as one of them has produced something, capitalists flock about 
him, a company is formed, and shares are issued. 

The expectation of the. Federal government was not disappointed. 
A few days after the notice given a shower of drawings and sketches 
came down upon the Navy Department. The specifications of Messrs. 
Wood and Lay won approval from their simplicity and handiness, and 
by means of them the Northern navy was enabled to answer in kind 
the attacks of the Southern torpedo-boats. The outfit was adapted to 
any boat, the torpedo was carried at the end of a spar, by means of a 
socket, and the explosion was produced by the shock of an iron ball 
falling upon a cap charged with fulminate of mercury. The whole 
outfit was called a “screw picket-boat.” 

It was by means of one of these boats that Lieutenant Cushing 
attacked the Confederate ship “ Albemarle.” We give some short 
extracts from that officer’s report of the affair: 


‘¢Srr,—I have the honor to inform you that the rebel ironclad ‘ Albemarle’ is 
at the bottom of the Roanoke River. On the night of October 27, we managed to 
reach the enemy without having been hailed. The ‘Albemarle,’ moored to a 
wharf, was surrounded, on the side towards the river, by a boom of logs. By going 
ahead full speed, and by depressing the torpedo spar, I managed to place the tor- 
pedo well against the port quarter, and to explode it at the same moment that the 
Confederates opened a heavy fire on us. The column of water caused by the ex- 
plosion swamped our boat, and the enemy continuing his fire at a distance of a few 
yards, hailed us to surrender, which I twice refused todo. Then, having ordered 
the men to look out for their own safety, I jumped overboard and swam away,— 
all scattering one from the other, so that the enemy’s fire did not take effect. Many 
of my companions were made prisoners, and others, carried down by the current, 
were drowned. I myself reached the bank completely exhausted, so that it was 
daylight before I was able to hide myself. Two officers of the ‘ Albemarle’ passed 
close to me while thus hidden, and it was from their conversation that I learned of 
the destfuction of the vessel. 

‘¢ CUSHING.”’ 
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Many other attempts with torpedo-boats failed, notably that which 
had for its object the steam frigate “ Wabash.” When attacked by a 
“David” the “ Wabash” got under way, and fired with her great guns 
at the pigmy which had tried to reach herin vain. It was the first 
time that the world saw a frigate manned by seven hundred souls take 
flight from a little boat only armed with a few pounds of powder at the 
end of a pole. 

We may remark that, in all these cases, the attack was always made 
by a single boat. What result would have been obtained if each of 
these ships had been attacked by five or six “ Davids” at once? 

Since that period the different maritime powers have made great 
progress with the arm in question, bringing it almost to perfection, 
and opposing to armored vessels torpedo-boats of the Thornycroft or 
equivalent type, armed with Whitehead torpedoes. It is an astonish- 
ing thing that the Americans, the inventors of the carried torpedo, or 
at least, the first to put them in actual use, should have stopped short 
in the matter since the close of the War of Secession. Unconcerned 
and impassive, but with eyes fixed on the other side of the ocean, they 
note the successive transformations and keep account of the discussions 
in regard to the different improvements. The very day that Europe 
settles upon and adopts the types which combine in the highest degree 
the powers of attack and defense they will begin to build, having in 
the mean time spent neither money nor thought in finding out all that 
people of the Old World have been seeking with so much eagerness. 

On this side of the ocean the first discussion as to torpedo-boats was 
as to whether they should be propelled by oars or steam. In the case 
of the carried torpedo (the invention of Whitehead not having yet ap- 
peared) it was necessary, as we have seen, to approach the enemy to 
the point of contact. Like the American “ Davids,” it was necessary 
that the assailant should quietly slip along and approach his mark 
without having been perceived,—that is to say, with the least possible 
noise. But, then, the engines of the early steam-launches produced 
a metallic clank little favorable to surprises, and so boats pulled by 
oars had their advocates. 

From the year 1868 the transformation of steam-launches or boats 
pulled by oars into torpedo-boats became an object of solicitude, espe- 
cially in France, England, and Sweden, where regulations were enacted 
permitting of the use of existing material for that purpose. But it 
was soon found that no medium course was sufficient, and that the 
moderate speed of ordinary boats would not answer. Steam-launches 
only had a speed of six or seven knots, and an attack under such con- 
ditions had little chance of success, for the assailant had the disadvantage 
of remaining too long exposed to the fire of his enemy; while, if the 
object of his attack was in motion, it would fail nine times out of ten. 
On the other hand, experience showed that the volumes of black smoke 
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issuing from smoke-stacks were as visible by the beams of the electric 
light as the most opaque bodies. As we shall see later, Thornycroft 
was the first to attempt to contrive a perfectly silent engine, but he had 
less success in smoke-consumers. Experiments conducted at Ports- 
mouth, in 1878, intended to find means for concealing the approach of 
torpedo-boats under cover of darkness, showed that the object had not 
been attained by the inventor; for they were invariably discovered 
either by the noise of the machinery or by the fame which issued from 
their smoke-stacks. It became necessary, therefore, to remedy these 
defects, and, in 1879, Yarrow did away with the smoke-stack and dis- 
charged the smoke below the water-line. But it seemed at first impos- 
sible to give such boats the great speed which was evidently necessary. 
In spite of every device, boats of so small a tonnage could never be 
given more than a certain speed; but the efforts of constructors did 
not abate, for the prize was great for that one who could, by increased 
swiftness, add so greatly to the armaments of the naval powers. 

It was at this point that the “ Miranda” made her appearance,— 
a craft launched in 1871 by Thornycroft. This torpedo-boat was 
16.60 metres long, and showed a speed of 16.25 knots. She carried, 
upon two spars of about thirty-five feet in length, torpedoes of the 
McEvoy plan. These spars turned upon a vertical axis, and permitted 
an attack either right ahead or laterally. We may remark that the 
States which were relatively the poorest and weakest were the first to 
avail themselves of this improvement. The King of Sweden, struck 
by the advantages possessed by these little vessels, as well as by their 
small cost, in 1872 sent to New York and invited bids for two torpedo- 
boats to correspond to the following specifications :—One of them, quite 
small, was to be fitted for the defense of passes and fiords; while the 
other was to have a wider sphere of action, and to be able to go to sea. 
The smaller was to have a speed of at least eight knots, with a maximum 
draught of water of 1.80 metres. To render her less conspicuous, and 
as she was to operate in smooth water, very little of her hull was to 
show above the surface. The hull was to be of thin plates of iron, and 
she was to be rendered unsinkable by numerous bulk-heads. The 
engines were to operate without noise, and she was to carry coal for 
twelve hours full speed. She was to be armed with two torpedoes, one 
forward and one aft, carried upon spars so arranged that they could not 
explode at less than seven and a half metres from the hull of the boat. 
Her complement was seven men. 

The larger boat was to be able to go to sea, if required; to havea 
speed of fifteen knots, and to carry two masts and a yard, to aid in 
towing a diverging torpedo of the Harvey model. She was to carry 
coal enough to run, full speed, for thirty hours; and in addition, to 
carry, on the forward deck, a gun weighing two and a half tons. Her 
crew, complete, to number twenty-five. At the same time three torpedo- 
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boats, twenty metres long, with very sharp extremities, were being 
constructed in the port of Dantzig. The fuel used was to be petroleum, 
and a steel turtle-back was intended to turn projectiles of small calibre 
and protect the crew during action. The smoke-stack was to appear 
but a little way above the turtle-back, and the whole craft to sit very 
low in the water. Three other torpedo-boats of the same model were 
built in Bremen the same year. The only difference was that the latter 
used coal instead of petroleum. 

In 1873, Norway ordered from Thornycroft a torpedo-boat nineteen 
metres long, to draw less than a metre, and to have a speed of fourteen 
knots. The hull, of steel, was to have six stanch bulk-heads. She 
was armed with a diverging torpedo, the tow-line of which led to the 
top of the smoke-stack. In smooth water the torpedo was to diverge 
forty degrees. 

France, at the same time, ordered some boats from the same builder, 
but to use the carried torpedo ; it being considered surer and more easy 
to handle than the divergent one. England also began to build, and 
Thornycroft, encouraged by his success, introduced several novelties 
and improvements. “In 1876 he constructed a new type of boat, 20.40 
metres long, of which the hull was of Bessemer steel. Before doing 
so they made experiments by firing against the plates (which varied in 
thickness from 1.5 to 4.5 millimetres) with musketry, at short range. 
The balls did not penetrate, but merely formed cup-shaped depressions 
in the metal. This shows that, at that period, there was no question of 
protecting torpedo-boats against other fire than musketry. The arma- 
ment consisted of two metallic staffs, thirty-five feet long, carrying the 
McEvoy torpedo. 

As silence was one of the almost inseparable conditions of successful 
attack by torpedo-boats, Mr. Thornycroft particularly endeavored to 
suppress, as much as possible, all metallic sounds and vibrations of the 
machinery of these boats; while, instead of allowing the steam to 
escape by the usual pipe, thereby making an unmistakable sound, it 
passed into a receiver, where it was condensed. This new type of 
torpedo-boat attained a speed of 18.2 knots. 

While they were increasing in this manner the length and tonnage 
of the boat, the question of handling the torpedo itself was by no 
means settled. The question was whether they were to continue to 
carry it by means of a sleeve and the staff, and so attack squarely, end 
on, or would it be better to carry it at the side and explode it during an 
evolution, without stopping the engine? The Swedes seemed to think 
the last method the best, because it detained the boat a shorter time 
under the close fire of the enemy’s musketry. At the same time such a 
manceuvre is more difficult than the first mentioned, exacting from the 
commanding officer a better judgment of distances and more coolness ; 
so the general judgment was, that it was better to attack bows on. 
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In 1877 a new builder, Mr. Yarrow, made his appearance. The 
competition between Thornycroft and Yarrow—which is still going 
on—is somewhat similar to that of Sir William Armstrong and 
Whitworth in regard to great guns. Yarrow, often a successful 
competitor of Thornycroft, launched his first torpedo-boat in 1874; 
it was only 16.80 metres long. In 1877 he built, for the English 
government, the “Lightning” (twenty-four metres long), which, on 
her trial trip, showed a speed of 18.75 knots. This boat carried 
three Whitehead torpedoes, and served, after a few modifications in 
details, for the type of a large number of the same class. The auto- 
mobile torpedo, designed by Whitehead, soon replaced the carried tor- 
pedo, at least for the larger torpedo-boats. This substitute relieved 
the assailant from the necessity of putting his carried torpedo in con- 
tact with his enemy’s hull, and from that time the torpedo-boat dis- 
charged its offensive weapon from a distance of three to four hundred 
metres. To use the expression of Mr. Donaldson, the boats then 
carried the torpedoes at the end of a boom four hundred metres long. 
It was in this manner that carried torpedoes gave way to launched 
torpedoes. 

About this same time Russia was building ten little torpedo-boats, 
only eight metres long, destined solely for service on the Danube, and 
these little boats soon went into active service during the Russo-Turkish 
war. The Turkish monitor “Séifi” was stationed, with two other 
vessels, in an arm of the Danube on the night of the 25th-26th of 
May, 1877, while two boats of the little squadron rowed guard. Three 
small Russian torpedo-boats came down the river, keeping close to the 
bank and going dead slow, so as to avoid being observed. About two 
o’clock in the morning the leading one, the “ Tzarevitch,” commanded 
by Lieutenant Dubasoff, having reached a position within two hundred 
metres of the “ Séifi” approached the latter at full speed and exploded 
her torpedo under the quarter of the Turkish vessel, which at once 
began to sink. Lieutenant Chestakoff, who commanded the torpedo- 
boat “ Xenia,” succeeded in exploding his torpedo in contact with the 
side of another of the Turkish vessels. 

While the “ Séifi” was sinking, her ship’s company kept up a heavy 
fire of musketry upon the two Russian boats, but, under full steam, 
they escaped without losing a man. 

In the following year the Russians had another success to record. 
Several Turkish vessels, one of which was a cruiser of fifteen hundred 
tons, were anchored off Batoum. During the night pf January 25, 
1878, two Russian boats carrying Whitehead torpedoes and named 
“Tchesmé” and “Sinope,” quietly approached the anchorage. This 
time the assailants did not have to approach so close, and thus expose 
themselves to the fire of muskets and mitrailleuses. The Whitehead 
torpedoes could be used at a distance of three to four hundred metres. 
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But, to make sure of success, the Russians approached much closer 
than that, undiscovered. At a distance of less than one: hundred 
metres they simultaneonsly launched their torpedoes, and the Ottoman 
cruiser was sunk, while the Russian boats got off without any injury. — 

In both these affairs, then, where vessels were destroyed by tor- 
pedoes, the assailants got safely away, and it was evidently necessary 
to devise new means of defense, so as to prevent surprise and to destroy 
the assailants in case they succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the 
lookouts on board the vessels attacked. The ironclads therefore began 
to increase the number of their rapid-fire and machine-guns, and great 
attention was given to the study of the electric light. Besides these 
advances, new types of small vessels called “ aviso-torpilleurs,” and 
“ contre-torpilleurs,” were brought forward. These acted for the iron- 
clad squadrons like cavalry for an army corps, protecting the flanks, 
and attacking and running down torpedo-boats which ventured too 
near the big ships. ; 

It then became necessary, in turn, to increase the defenses of the 
torpedo-boats to resist the increase of light artillery on board large 
vessels, As long as they had only musketry to fear, the crews of the 
torpedo-boats were sufficiently protected by slight metallic-shields, but 
it was necessary, even then, to determine whether or not the penetration 
of the hull by a ball would be fatal to the little vessel. At a trial 
made in 1876 a ball from a Martini-Henry carbine, entering just below 
the water-line, made a hole nineteen millimetres in diameter. The 
torpedo-boat being at anchor, the water entered by this little opening 
fast enough to fill a bucket in twenty-five seconds ; but when under way 
and at speed there was nothing in that to affect her efficiency. Of 
course a larger projectile would have caused more damage, but the 
experiment seemed to point to the fact that, even with small projectiles, 
great speed was necessary in order to avoid a catastrophe. The trial 
mentioned above was conducted by Messrs. Thornycroft and Donaldson, 
in consequence of the abortive attempt of the torpedo-boat “ Schoutka” 
against the Turkish fleet. The assailant, though pierced by many 
balls, had continued afloat. 

It was about this period that the English began to consider the 
propriety of protecting torpedo-boats by regular armor, and in 1878, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fosberry made some experiments at Chatham 
Arsenal upon a new arrangement to protect torpedo-boats from the fire 
of musketry. The new torpedo-boat had a double hull, and the inner 
one was covered with a layer of india-rubber, while the space between 
the hulls was filled with powdered cork rendered solid by glue. Fifty- 
four shots from a carbine were fired into the hull protected in this 
manner, and the holes were found to close so as to prevent the entry 
of water. The arrangement was therefore a complete protection from 
the fire of small-arms; but it much increased the bulk of the boat, a 
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circumstance which diminished the chances of a surprise in approach- 
ing an enemy. 

Hitherto the réle of the torpedo-boat had been a modest one. It 
was considered as an arm of some importance, but having a limited 
sphere of action,—very well, perhaps, to hide in some nook and issue 
thence to defend a coast. Certain of the naval powers, however, had 
proposed to take them on board of their great ironclads, and to use 
them in naval battles if weather and sea permitted. 

England, especially, had by this time divided her torpedo-boats 
into two distinct groups: those of the first class, intended to act singly, 
of which the “ Lightning” (twenty-six and one-half metres long and of 
thirty-two and one-half tons) was the type. Some of these had a spur 
or ram, partly with an idea of improving their sea-going qualities, 
partly with a view that they might act by shock against boats of a 
similar character. They were provided with three Whitehead tor- 
pedoes, which were projected by the aid of a movable tube, which 
could be pointed like a piece of artillery. 

The second-class boats were only about nineteen metres in length, 
and had a displacement of twelve and one-half tons. Their armament 
consisted of two Whitehead torpedoes and two launching-tubes. Thus 
the two torpedoes of the second-class boats were always ready for 
launching, while the first-class boats could only send off one at a time. 
Then the projectiles of the ship which was being assailed might destroy 
the two reserve torpedoes, which were carried on deck, close to the tube, 
and without any protection; so that, as far as armament went, the 
second-class boats might be considered superior to the first. More 
than that, they soon discovered that the first-class boats were not suffi- 
ciently sea-worthy to be able to go outside and watch the coasts in all 
weathers. 

The English then, following the example of Russia, ordered from 
Yarrow some boats thirty and a half metres long, capable of going to 
sea, and to carry coal enough to steam one thousand miles, while their 
speed was to be nineteen knots. Yarrow was now quite capable of 
satisfying these demands, for in 1879 he had delivered to the Admiralty 
a boat twenty-six metres long and of twenty-seven tons’ displacement, 
which attained a speed of 21.9 knots; while he was just completing a 
large torpedo-vessel for the Italian government, and was only waiting 
the enlargement of his ship-yard to begin building some of the same 
kind for Russia. 

We see, then, that naval powers were beginning to be interested in 
the sea-going qualities of the little vessels, in which, up to this time, 
the only quality required had been speed. In this connection an 
American constructor, Mr. Herreshoff, of Bristol, Rhode Island, had 
made very considerable improvements. A torpedo-boat which he built 
for the English government in 1879 was only eighteen metres long and 
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measured only eight tons. She could easily be hoisted on board of an 
iron-clad ship ; she steamed sixteen knots ; she turned very handily, and, 
by means of boilers of a new pattern, in seven minutes after her fires 
were lighted she could start off with a speed of fourteen knots. There 
were also other points in which this boat differed from those already in 
service. A turtle-back, of steel, ran from end to end, to protect the 
crew from musketry fire; while the screw, instead of being in its usual 
position, was under the keel and well towards the centre of the boat, 
which gave the propeller more immersion, and really seemed to increase 
her speed. Unfortunately, there was something wrong in the construc- 
tion of the engine of this boat which caused frequent accidents during 
her trial-trips. 

In 1880, Mr. Samuel White launched, from his yard at East Cowes, 
some torpedo-boats which were specially built to form part of the equip- 
ment of heavy ironclads. They were 28.35 metres long,’4.30 metres 
beam, and their draught did not exceed one metre. In this new type 
the constructor had endeavored to combine speed and sea-worthy quali- 
| ties. Ina rough sea these boats showed a speed of sixteen and a half 
knots. Soon afterwards the English Admiralty modified the conditions 
of contract for the building of these little vessels, and in 1881 they 
allowed the builders one thousand francs for each quarter of a knot 
which they could show above a minimum speed of sixteen knots. 
This was for second-class torpedo-boats, and the builders naturally 
sacrificed so much to save weight that the engines invariably had to be 
repaired after every trial. This premium was therefore done away 
with, and a trial at full speed, for three hours, was exacted before 
acceptance. 


PART II. 


In 1882 the Russian Admiralty ordered from abroad four torpedo- 
boats intended for the defense of the Black Sea ports. The real intention 
was to select, after trial, the best type, and then to reproduce it at home. 
One of these boats was ordered from Thornycroft, and the others were 
allotted to French contractors: one to Normand, of Havre; one to the 
ship-yard of St. Denis; and one to the Compagnie des Forges et Chan- 
tiers de la Méditerranée. We may remark, in passing, that Russia had 
not been fortunate in her attempts to build at home; and even in 1886 
a torpedo-boat of sixty-seven tons, built in one of the Baltic yards, 
only accomplished fourteen and a half knots. In that case they had 
adopted Yarrow’s engine and Thornycroft’s propeller. 

For several years great attention had been paid to the sea-worthiness 
of torpedo-boats, and now a new element in their construction was to 
be brought forward,—viz., the protection necessary to enable these 
little boats to resist the projectiles of the rapid-firing guns which now 
formed part of the equipment of all ironclads. At the same time it 
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was necessary to bear in mind the part the little vessels were to play in 
coast defense, and many ports of refuge were built for their shelter, 
which the English called “ hornets’ nests.” 

We have already related the success of the American and Russian 
torpedo-boats in actual warfare, and we must now record the exploits 
of those belonging to the French fleet, in the war with China, at 
Cheipoo and the river Min. 

In August, 1884, Admiral Courbet’s fleet, reinforced by the two 
torpedo-boats Nos. 45 and 46 (of the twenty-seven-metre class), estab- 
lished the blockade of the Min. The Chinese fleet was lying higher 
up, and among them the cruiser “ Yang-Woo,” of fourteen hundred 
tons, and the dispatch-boat “ Foo-Poo,” of twelve hundred and fifty- 
eight tons. The French torpedo-boats attacked the two Chinese vessels 
soon after noon on the 25th of August, the Chinese having no protective 
booms rigged and no mitrailleuses, but plenty of great guns and small- 
arms. Before reaching the object of their attack the French torpedo- 
boats had to struggle against a strong current,—a point, however, which 
Admiral Courbet considered was set off by the fact that they would be 
assisted by it in their retreat. No. 46 was ordered to attack the “ Yang- 
Woo” and the other the “ Foo-Poo.” No. 46 rushed at the “ Yang- 
Woo” full speed, and exploded her torpedo under her port side, about 
amidships, and the cruiser, irreparably damaged, made for the shore and 
settled in the mud. In making her retreat No. 46 had a hole pierced 
in her boiler, and lost one man, killed by a musket-ball. 

As for torpedo-boat No. 45, she struck the “ Foo-Poo” under the 
port quarter and her torpedo exploded, but the staff got caught in the 
propeller of the dispatch-boat, and could not, for a considerable time, 
be disengaged, although the engine was going full speed astern. At 
last it gave way ; but the Chinaman had, in the mean time, made her a 
target for his musketry. .The commanding officer, Lieutenant Latour, 
was struck in the eye by a fragment of metal, but no great damage was 
otherwise done, and the “ Foo-Poo” was at last carried by boarding 
from the boats of the French squadron. 

Although it was known that the Chinese had torpedo-boats, none of 
them had made their appearance during the action. Nevertheless the 
French admiral took special measures to guard against surprise from 
them, and not without reason, for two days afterwards the Celestials 
attempted their revenge. At four in the morning a Chinese boat, with 
torpedo and staff rigged out and ready for action, bore down upon the 
“Viper,” one of the French fleet. A shot from a sentinel gave the 
alarm, and at once the electric search-lights of the “ Triomphante” and 
“ Duguay-Trouin” were turned upon the assailant, which was almost 
immediately sunk by the Hotchkiss gun of the “ Viper.” 

Six months after this an equally decisive action took place near 
Shéipoo; but this time it was not regular torpedo-boats which were 
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engaged, but only two ordinary steam-launches with carried torpedoes. 
As they were much less fitted for their purpose than the regular boats, 
special precautions had to be taken, especially as to their machinery, 
“which was supposed to be silent, but in reality made a great deal of 
noise,” as M. Gourdon (their commander) afterwards reported. The 
instructions issued were that from the moment they came near the 
enemy the fires were not to be replenished, all lights concealed, no noise 
of any kind made, and the boats to go at reduced speed, so as not to be 
heard. Then, at the order, full steam was to be used, the cap put on 
the smoke-stack, and the torpedo boom lowered ; the engine was to be 
reversed before actual contact, and the torpedoes fired as soon as they 
touched the side of the enemy. Lieutenant Gourdon, who commanded 
boat No. 1, succeeded in exploding his torpedo under the starboard 
quarter of the frigate “ Yu-Yen;” and in retiring the boat received 
two Nordenfelt balls and nine musket-shot. 

Boat No. 2, commanded by Lieutenant Duboc, reached the stern of 
the “ Theng-King,” and the torpedo was exploded ; but again the boom 
caught in the propeller, and one of the crew was killed by a musket- 
ball before she could disengage herself. Something like a panic was 
produced by the explosion of the two torpedoes, during which the 
“Yu-Yen” discharged both broadsides in every direction, while the 
“ Theng-King” and the forts on shore did the same. ‘The two ships 
sunk at their anchors. This happened on the night of the 14th—15th 
of February, 1885. 

If we compare these feats of arms with those we have formerly 
described, we see that as much ability and courage was displayed as in 
the others. 

In the spring of 1886, France organized some grand manceuvres for 
torpedo-boats, which took place in the Mediterranean, and which we 
- shall describe by and by. These trials gave very conclusive results. 
At that time the “ flotilla fever” was in an acute stage, while iron- 
clads seemed to lose favor. 

About that time White, of Cowes, had upon the ways a large 
torpedo-boat nearly forty-six metres long, having two revolving towers, 
each of which carried two automobile torpedoes. Yarrow had then 
under construction, on foreign account, thirty-five torpedo boats. The 
largest, destined for Japan, was 50.60 metres long and 5.90 metres 
beam, with a displacement of one hundred and eighty tons. Her 
engine was of fourteen hundred horse-power, driving twin-screws, 
and she was protected by a steel cuirass twenty-five millimetres in 
thickness, intended by her builders to turn the projectiles of revolving 
cannon up to a certain angle. On account of the recent disaster to 
the “ Unébi,” this new torpedo-boat was finally sent to Japan. in. 
sections, and put together on arrival at her destination. The same year, 
the celebrated constructor, M. Normand, of Havre, had considered the 
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clothing of torpedo-boats with armor. His calculations had reference 
to a boat of sixty-eight tons’ displacement, of the type of the “ Balny.” 
In order to protect these little vessels from the projectiles of rapid-fire 
guns of fifty-seven millimetres’ calibre, he proposed to enclose their 
boilers and engines with a cuirass thirty-five millimetres in thickness. 
He considered that thickness to be sufficient, because such boats always 
attacked bows on, so as to present the smallest possible target to the 
enemy’s guns, and under such conditions the armored walls would 
receive the projectiles at a very acute angle. 

Following the example of other governments, Germany at first 
ordered torpedo-boats from Yarrow and Thornycroft, and then, taking 
these for models, constructed similar ones in their own ship-yards. The 
first one they built at home was named the “ Schischau” (the name of 
the constructor). It had a displacement of eighty-five tons, and carried 
coal enough to run three thousand five hundred miles at the speed of 
ten knots. In a five hours’ trial she showed an average speed of 21.7 
knots. 

The Schischau works have been very successful, for a torpedo-boat 
built by them for Russia made twenty-three knots an hour, while others 
ordered by Turkey exceeded that speed. 

In 1887, Italy built some torpedo-boats of forty-two metres in 
length, with double rudders, lighted by electricity, and having two 
launching-tubes forward and two others aft, on a revolving platform. 
They were armed with two rapid-fire Nordenfelt guns. These new 
models were said to have attained a speed of 24.96 knots. 

The English torpedo-boat No. 80, just completed by Yarrow, took 
part in the grand naval review at Spithead. She was of the same 
dimensions as those just mentioned, with a displacement of one hundred 
and thirty-nine tons. By means of ballast she was brought to the 
bearings which her complete armament would give her, and then 
maintained a speed of twenty-three knots for two hours. 

The type which, up to this time, has shown the greatest speed is the 
Spanish torpedo-boat “Ariete,” built by Thornycroft. She is forty-five 
metres long, 4.26 metres beam, and draws 1.52 metres. In July, 1887, 
the “ Ariete” attained the extraordinary speed of twenty-six knots, in 
six successive runs over the measured mile at the Lower Hope; and 
she showed 24.9 knots elsewhere, with a steam-pressure of from eight 
to ten atmospheres. The boilers of this new type contain numerous 
little tubes which were not welded, in which the water is vaporized with 
great rapidity. The “Ariete” is provided with three masts, and her 
armament consists of four torpedo-launches and four Nordenfelt 
40-millimetre rapid-fire guns. She has forced draught, and her smoke- 
stack is so arranged as to show neither flame nor sparks. 

This year the Italians have on the stocks, at Leghorn, a new model 
of a torpedo-boat, the “ Fatum,” which has several peculiarities. The 
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length and displacement—only thirty-one metres and forty-two tons— 
show that she is intended only for coast work. In accordance with 
Normand’s idea, the “ Fatum” is to have a cuirass twenty-five milli- 
metres thick, for protection from rapid-fire guns, and is intended to 
present only the bows to the enemy. She is, moreover, provided with 
a rudder at each end; she is to make a complete circle in sixty-five 
seconds, and is to steer as well going astern as ahead, thus never pre- 
senting anything but her bow to an enemy’s fire. She is to have two 
launching-tubes and two Nordenfelt guns. 

In March, 1888, Mr. White, of Cowes, finished a torpedo-boat sixty 
metres long, with two propellers and a triple expansion engine. 

The Schischau works, at Elbing, are also constructing for the 
Italian government ten torpedo-boats which are expected to show a 
speed of 26.5 knots during an hour’s run, and five others which are 
to go twenty-three knots. 

To the large and daily increasing numbers of torpedo-boats the 
present idea seems to be to oppose cruisers and “ aviso-torpilleurs” 
specially intended to meet and to destroy these pigmy assailants. Even 
as long ago as 1883 the English had two of these “dispatch torpedo- 
boats” upon the stocks. They were fifty-nine metres long, with a 
displacement of four hundred and thirty-five tons, and their armament 
consisted of one 6-inch gun, three 5-inch, and several machine guns. 

About the beginning of. 1887, Thompson, of Glasgow, built the 
torpedo-cruiser “ Destructor” for the Spanish government. She meas- 
ured nearly fifty-six metres in length, with a displacement of four hun- 
dred and eighty tons. This new vessel showed, in her trial-runs, a 
speed of twenty-three knots, and carried sufficient coal to steam over 
five thousand miles at a reduced speed of eleven and a half knots. 
Her engines are protected, not only by the coal in the bunkers, but by 
a steel bulk-head of from twenty to forty-four millimetres in thickness, 
Her hull is divided into twenty-two compartments, and the armament 
consists of one gun of nine centimetres, four rapid-fire guns, and two 
machine guns (mitrailleuses), without reckoning two launching-tubes,— 
one forward and one aft. The commanding officer has his station in an 
iron-clad tower. The “ Destructor” has three masts and two rudders, 

In the same year (1887), England launched the torpedo-cruisers 
“Grasshopper” and “Serpent,” and also was making the trials of the 
“ Rattlesnake,” a vessel of the same class. The “ Grasshopper” has a 
displacement of four hundred and fifty tons, double screw, and draws 
2.44 metres. Her engine is of three thousand horse-power, and her 
speed nineteen knots. Her armament consists of a steel gun of ten 
centimetres, six rapid-fire 3-pounders, and three tubes for launching 
automobile torpedoes. She has also a search-light. The “ Rattle- 
snake,” of four hundred and forty tons, attained eighteen and a half 
knots upon her trial-trip, and her armament will consist of a 10-centi- 
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metre pivot gun, .with a steel screen to protect the gun’s crew, and six 
Hotchkiss guns. 

The Italian “ aviso-torpilleur,” which was also launched in 1887, 
has three independent engines and three propellers. She is seventy- 
three metres in length, nearly eight metres beam, 2.90 metres draught 
of water, and a displacement of seven hundred and forty-five tons. 
She was expected to have a speed of twenty-three to twenty-four knots. 
She is to be divided into a great number of water-tight compartments, 
while an armored deck, below the water-line, is to protect her vital 
parts. 

The Defense Construction Company, of Erith-on-Thames, is con- 
structing a new type which will be 55.33 metres long and 6.08 metres 
beam, and to measure three hundred and fifty tons. It is covered, like 
the old American Herreshoff torpedo-boat, with a steel superstructure 
to protect the crew while working the guns and torpedoes. The arma- 
ment of this “ contre-torpilleur” comprises six 3-pounder rapid-fire 
guns, two mitrailleuses, and four launching-tubes. Her two engines are 
of triple expansion and develop two thousand seven hundred horse- 
power, driving two independent screws. Her coal supply will permit 
of her crossing the Atlantic at a reduced speed. 

We thus see how great has been the advance since the use of the 
“ Davids” in the War of Secession ; and, having passed in review the 
successive transformations of the torpedo-boat, we may review, in brief 
terms, the improvements made since it first came into use, and thus 
recall its different phases of evolution. 

The carried torpedo first played an important part in the American 
Civil War. In Europe this new weapon was at first fitted to any boat 
which came to hand; but such a simple arrangement was soon con- 
sidered insufficient, for speed and silence were soon recognized as the 
indispensable qualities of a torpedo-boat.' In building the “ Miranda,” 
Thornycroft endeavored to fill these conditions, and the progress made 
by that constructor, from 1871 to 1884, is as follows: In 1871, the 
“ Miranda ;” in 1877, the “ Lightning,” the first torpedo-boat of the 
first class, twenty-five metres long, of twenty-nine tons, and a speed of 
18.55 knots. Then, in 1879, one of about the same length, but of 
thirty-three tons and twenty knots’ speed. In 1880 one of 26.90 metres’ 
length, thirty tons’ displacement, and 22.1 knots’ speed. Finally, in 
1884, one of 34.44 metres, ninety-one tons, and 19.5 knots. 

All the powers increased the length, tonnage, and coal capacity of 
their torpedo-boats. To this increase in offensive power the defense 
opposed obstructions,—steel nets, the electric light, and machine guns, 
Then they put armor upon the torpedo-boat, to render her less vulnerable 
to the improved light artillery, and armed them with rapid-fire guns 
and search-lights, so as to be able to attack heavy ships at night. The 
tonnage was much increased, their interiors were lighted by electricity, 
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just like battle-ships, so that at last one is puzzled to know whether to 
class any given type among torpedo-boats or counter-torpedo-boats. 
Must the name “ torpedo-boat” only be given to the French ones of 
one hundred and forty-eight tons; the German, of eighty-five tons ; 
the Austrian, of eighty-eight tons; or must we concede the title to the 
English “ Grasshopper,” of four hundred and fifty tons ? 

To sum up the matter: From 1871 to 1888 the length of these 
boats has been tripled, the tonnage increased tenfold, and the speed also 
in the ratio of eight to thirteen. 

England has thoroughly studied the question of the torpedo-boat. 
Admiral Sir George Elliott, whose opinion has great weight with our 
neighbors, has several times expressed the opinion that this little craft 
is destined to fill an important réle in the future sea-fights, and is a 
pronounced advocate of the carrying of torpedo-boats on board of the 
large ironclads. According to Sir George, the torpedo-boat will find 
occasion to administer the coup de grace often, during the sea-fights of 
the future, while the running duels are going on between the paired-off 
ships of hostile fleets. 

In 1887 the First Lord of the English Admiralty said, in his place 
in Parliament, “The Council has settled the dimensions and types of 
torpedo-boats by the light of experience. The trials made with those 
of the first class, and under one hundred feet long, have shown that, 
in the actual operations of war, they were not capable of long cruises 
or of much sustained work in battle, to all of which they must neces- 
sarily be exposed. Then, in addition to the fatigue and exhaustion of 
their crews, it was necessary to notice that, after several hours’ quick 
run, there was a great diminution in speed. In addition to that, the 
state of the sea often prevented boats of such dimensions from taking 
any part in outside operations, and, in consequence, the Council had 
decided that, in the future, vessels of greater tonnage, fit for both 
attack and defense, and capable of distant service, should be built. 
These new torpedo-vessels would be of the ‘ Rattlesnake’ type (four 
hundred and fifty tons), which would be able to sustain for many hours 
the speed which ordinary boats could only keep up for a short time. 
Besides their torpedo-tubes, their armament would consist of one large 
piece, and several rapid-fire guns. In addition, the Council had decided 
upon a new type of second-class torpedo-boat, of about fifteen tons, 
intended to make part of the armament of ironclads, and to replace the 
present first-class torpedo-boats, which are supposed to accompany a 
fleet. The 42-metre boats would in future be principally used for the 
defense of harbors and coaling stations.” 

The English Admiralty came to these conclusions after the trials 
and experiments of the past year, and these conclusions are worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The question of taking torpedo-boats on shipboard is not a new one. 

Vor. II. N. S.—No. 6. 87 
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The Messrs Yarrow, of Poplar, constructed, so long ago as 1878, 
certain torpedo-vessels twenty-three metres long and drawing less than 
one metre, of a speed of seventeen knots, and the hulls of steel plates 
of three millimetres thickness and carrying three torpedo-booms. 
They only weighed from twelve to fourteen tons, and were intended to 
be launched from ironclads during an action. The idea was that these 
little boats were to slip in, during the height of an engagement, and 
finish the work of the guns by their decisive blows. But the difficulty 
was to arrange for getting such boats overboard, ina seaway. The idea 
was never abandoned, however, and several of the powers are still en- 
deavoring to put it into practical operation. 

The United States intend to have two small torpedo-boats as part 
of the equipment of each of the 6000-ton ironclads which they are 
about building ; and in 1884 the American vice-admiral, Porter, asked, 
in a memorandum presented to the Congress of the United States, 
that twenty torpedo-boats, of one hundred tons each and of twenty 
knots speed, be at once constructed. In addition he would have each 
man-of-war of more than twelve hundred and fifty tons to carry a 
torpedo-boat. 

As the result of numerous experiments, Germany appears to have 
given up this combination. The German Admiralty gives preference 
to torpedo-vessels of tonnage sufficiently great to enable them to keep 
the sea in bad weather. England, on the contrary, adheres to the idea, 
as we haveseen. At the time the Russo-Turkish war broke out Russia 
already owned some small torpedo-boats, and to the Archduke Con- 
stantine belongs the honor of having been the first to hoist torpedo- 
boats at the davits. 

After the memorable fight at Sheipoo, Admiral Courbet recom- 
mended urgently that the fleet be supplied with light boats of twelve 
knots speed, armed with torpedoes carried on a boom, which could be 
hoisted on board the larger ships. 

England seems to have finally settled the matter, according to the 
decision of the Admiralty already quoted, and will follow fixed and 
rigid rules in the construction of her torpedo-vessels which are in 
future to be built. On the other hand, although she has never shown 
any particular liking for submarine boats, she is experimenting with 
those of the Nordenfelt type. But England seems to realize that, even 
if small torpedo-boats are to form a part of those unities of battle, the 
great armored ships, those which are to be autonomous, so to speak, 
and provided with undeniable sea-going qualities, must not be too 
small or too lightly built. In accordance with these ideas a new tor- 
pedo-vessel has been placed upon the stocks at Erith-on-Thames, of a 
type which would seem to answer all the desiderata of modern warfare, 
both in attack and defense. She is to have a length of fifty-five metres. 
A steel turtle-back for her whole length is to protect her crew when 
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working the guns and torpedoes. The motive power, placed below the 
water-line, will be two independent high-pressure triple-expansion 
engines, driving two screws, so that if one of the latter is injured the 
vessel can reach a port of refuge with the other. She is to have steam 
steering gear, worked from a shot-proof tower. Her armament—very 
formidable for a vessel of her class—will be Hotchkiss 6-pounders, 
four-barrelled Nordenfelts, and four torpedo-tubes, one forward, one 
aft, and two amidships. This vessel will carry a search-light, and be 
lighted interiorly by electricity. In addition to her other means of 
offense she is to have a ram. 

Up to this time the construction of torpedo-boats has remained in 
the hands of private parties. Within the narrow limits of tonnage 
and length to which they have been confined, all builders have worked 
for speed, the preponderating factor when the question is of attacking 
mobile objectives. 

Each constructor seems to have his specialty, so to speak. The 
comparative trials made in England in 1887, with no less than twenty- 
four torpedo-boats, by different makers, lead one to think that the best 
boat would be the one which had the hull built by White, the boilers 
by Yarrow, and the engine by Thornycroft. The two last-named 
builders have up to this time obtained the greatest speed. The 
“ Ariéte,” of twenty-six knots, built by Thornycroft, and the “ Azor,” 
and “ Halcon,” of twenty-four knots, constructed by Yarrow, may be 
considered models of their kind. In boats of this remarkable speed 
there is a tendency towards the use of heavier frames and thicker 
plates. 

In the end one is tempted to ask whether it would not be better to 
partially protect torpedo-boats, as was done by Yarrow, in 1887, when 
building for the Japanese government, and as the French constructor, 
Normand, proposed in the same year. 


PART III. 


In very recent times a new school of thinkers has propagated the 
idea that armored vessels have had their day ; condemning them in foto, 
and proposing to replace them by torpedo-boats and fast cruisers. A 
paraphrase of a very celebrated mot would give, in a nutshell, the 
theories emitted upon this subject during the last three years: “ What 
is a torpedo-boat? Nothing. What should it be? Everything.” In 
fact, as we have seen, the original torpedo-boat was intended for coast 
defense, but people very soon attempted to enlarge its sphere of action. 
It was desired to fit it to cut loose from the shore, and to send it to sea 
as the advance guard of fleets, taking stoutly the offensive. To this 
end every effort was made to prove that the torpedo-boat was fitted for 
such a part. But, unfortunately, an important factor—their smal] 
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tonnage—interfered with these views ; for the little vessels, still in the 
experimental stage, were evidently unfit for service on the high seas. 

This seductive theory, that armored vessels could be advantageously 
replaced by liliputian flotillas, would, if true, greatly simplify the 
duties of our commanding officers. It is pretended by the advocates 
of this idea that an armored vessel, surrounded by her protecting nets, 
would fall a sure prey to the torpedo-boats, Certainly an armored 
vessel could, while at anchor, or even under certain other conditions, 
surround herself with her nets; but in action this apparatus would 
interfere too much with her speed to permit the idea of making use of 
it. At such atime the most rapid evolutions would be necessary to 
avoid the blow of a ram; and to manceuvre quickly it is necessary to 
have speed. 

In the second place, the torpedo-boats for which such work was 
proposed (thirty-three metres long and of forty-nine tons’ displace- 
ment) could not follow large armored vessels under all conditions. In 
the Mediterranean, during fine weather, such a thing might be possible ; 
but as for doing it on the ocean, far from land, that is another thing. 
It is certain that torpedo-vessels have two great advantages over armored 
ships,—they cost comparatively little and they do not take long to build. 
The possibility of blowing up, at one stroke, six hundred men and 
twenty millions of francs by means of twelve men and two hundred 
thousand francs is the basis of the theory at present in fashion. 

There is no doubt that the thing can be done. We have, in Part I., 
given several instances where it has been accomplished, but it will not 
do to construct a principle upon such an aphorism; the result will 
never be attained except under special conditions. M. Gougéard— 
whose competence in such matters will not be questioned—says, “Such 
great results are not obtained by such trifling means. Such theories 
are seductive, and apt to sway one’s judgment, but, after all, they are 
misleading.” And we may add, it is experience at sea which settles 
the value of all such theories, and trials at sea, both by England and 
France, have had such results as should close the discussion. The 
kind of sea the vessels are to encounter is the all-important question, 
and boats of such a tonnage cannot meet the ocean, in its rage, with im- 
punity. Too often, overwhelmed by the waves, they would have as 
much as they could do to keep themselves afloat, and at such times 
there would be little done in the way of launching torpedoes ! 

Another point not less important is that.of speed. The tests for 
this are generally made in smooth water, with the very best coal, and 
with specially-skilled stokers. It is very rarely the case that a torpedo- 
boat ever again exhibits the speed which she has made on her trial- 
trips before she is accepted from the builder. There is another thing to 
be considered, and that is, the impossibility of telling, beforehand, how 
much that important factor will be reduced by a moderately rough sea. 
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To add to these drawbacks, the conditions of life for those on board 
are almost always bad. This is what an officer writes to the Yacht: 
“ No human being can long support the horrible life on board a torpedo- 
boat. The vessel is in a constant tremor; and one is shaken, not as in 
an ordinary steamer, but from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head. The whole system seems to be in a state of vibration, and in bad 
weather all the sensations become more curious and more disagreeable.” 

Compare with the extract just quoted the following opinion, from an 
English source, given just after the grand naval manceuvres of 1887. 
(It must be remarked that these experiences were had within sight of 
the land.) “The hardship incident to service in these boats is excessive, 
even in good weather and when the ship’s company have the night in. 
In time of war it would be necessary to relieve the crews at least once 
a week, and very likely every day if there was much going on.” 

We have already given the opinion of the First Lord of the English 
Admiralty upon the subject. Nevertheless, for reasons which we shall 
examine, the new school has shown itself the implacable opponent of 
the larger torpedo-vessels, They say that it offers too great a surface 
to the enemy’s fire: “ A torpedo-boat ought to be as small as possible, 
so that people can live on board of her, and that she can keep the sea 
at all.” They also announce the axiom that “ any squadron which is 
attacked, at night, by torpedo-boats, is a lost squadron.” 

Now, let us suppose such a thing taking place under the most 
favorable circumstances: An enemy’s squadron is cruising in the 
Mediterranean, near our coasts. This squadron keeps a'good lookout, 
and has counter-torpedo-boats stationed on each flank ; it can surround 
itself, at a moment’s notice, with a zone of electric light which no 
torpedo-boat can enter into without being perceived, while. machine 
guns are all ready to hail projectiles upon such an intruder. Under 
such conditions there is a notable inferiority of attack to defense, and 
repeated trials have proved it so. 

An English opinion is as follows : “ Torpedo-boats of forty metres’ 
length” [larger, therefore, than those we have just been speaking of ] 
“are only fit to work in calm weather. ‘They cannot go to sea alone, 
nor can they accompany fleets. Their care, in such acase, would become 
the one absorbing idea of the commanding officer’s life, and if a trifling 
breeze should spring up during the night, an admiral would wait 
anxiously for daylight to assure himself that his torpedo-boats were 
still afloat.” 

The caravels of Christopher Columbus crossed the Atlantic, some 
people say ; why then should not torpedo-boats do as much, for their 
tonnage is about the same as that of the little vessels of the famous 
Genoese ? 

Admiral du Pin de Saint-André has very aptly answered this spe- 
cious question. We need not, he says, go back to the small craft in 
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which the Spaniards became acquainted with the sea-voyages of 
Guanahani. Boats of the same size make six-months’ cruises every 
year to Newfoundland, and generally make good weather. If they are 
caught in a storm they lie to, and wait until it is over. But then their 
shape is such that they rise to great waves, or descend like a cork into 
the hollows of the sea. When, on the contrary, we come to consider 
the tapering sharpness of the torpedo-boat’s form, and remember that 
she must maintain considerable speed in order to meet heavy seas, we 
see what the admiral means when he says, “ Those little wooden vessels 
sail on top of the waves, while the torpedo-boats go under them.” 

_ The theories of our advocates of torpedo-boats had many disbe- 
lievers; but the promoters of the idea, to their honor be it said, only 
asked a chance to demonstrate that the thing could be done, and that 
they could find and attack a squadron of armored vessels upon the 
high sea by means of a flotilla of such boats. The trials demanded 
took place in the spring of 1886, and again in 1887, and they signally 
failed. 

Although many experiments as to the sea-worthiness of torpedo- 
boats were made in the years 1885-87, these small craft had long before 
proved that they could, upon an emergency, go by sea from one point to 
another. Thus, in 1879, two boats of the 26-metre class went from 
London to Brest. In the following year the “ Batoum,” 30.48 metres 
long, and of forty-eight tons, built for the Russians, made the passage 
from London to Nicolaieff,—a feat which attracted the attention of the 
whole maritime world. 

In 1881 two torpedo-boats of the same class, which had been 
ordered by the Argentine government, made the passage from London 
to Buenos Ayres in sixty-two days. This voyage of six thousand 
miles was made without any convoy, but it was made under sail. 
Their propellers were not in place, and they had two bilge keels to 
moderate their rolling. All openings which were not indispensable 
were tightly calked, especially those of their two launching tubes. 

In August, 1882, four torpedo-boats (33}-metre class), built for 
Brazil, made the passage from the Thames to Rio Janeiro without any 
difficulty ; and in 1885, two, of thirty-eight metres length, built by 
Thornycroft for Chili, made the passage by the Straits of Magellan 
without any accident. 

A torpedo-boat of sixty tons, the “Childers,” went from London 
to Australia. This passage was justly considered a marvellous feat, 
but it caused the First Lord of the Admiralty to remark, “The 
report of the commander of the ‘Childers’ should convince even the 
most incredulous that it is absolutely impossible that these nutshells 
should sail upon the high seas in company with a fleet.” 

Once more, in 1886, a torpedo-boat built for sea work (of one 
hundred and ten tons, forty-five metres long, and having a speed of 
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twenty-four knots) by Schischau, of Elbing, for the Chinese govern- 
ment, made the voyage from Germany to China,—a thing unequalled 
in the annals of modern navigation. 

These long passages were, in general, very perilous, and some total 
losses are recorded. Thus, in the month of November, 1886, an 
Italian torpedo-boat foundered about eighty miles off the Spanish 
coast. In August, 1878, the Russian torpedo-boat “Soulina” left 
Odessa for Nicolaieff, and never arrived at her destination. 

In addition, we may say that numbers of these little vessels have had 
serious accidents. In England the damage to their boilers was at one 
time so frequent that the Admiralty was moved to very active measures 
of prevention. Yarrow was the first to propose an arrangement which 
has since met approval. This was to separate the boiler from the fire- 
room by means of a bulk-head which had two openings which closed 
automatically under the pressure of: steam escaping from the boiler. 

In summing up, and in view of defensive means now in use and 
the result of experiments, it is impossible for us to give assent to the 
views of General Von Stosch, who has recently declared, in the 
German Parliament, “ Give me a boat, a good torpedo, and an energetic 
officer, and I will wager that such an officer will destroy the heaviest 
of the modern cuirassed ships.” The gnat has not yet killed the lion, 
as these innovators declare he can do. . The star of the small torpedo- 
boat is paling; or, at any rate, several of the best-qualified judges 
have declared against its use upon the high sea. 

Admiral Bourgois declares, without any qualification, that they are 
unfit for sea service; and, more recently, Admiral d’Hompierre d’ Horney 
expressed the following opinion in the tribunal of the Chamber of 
Deputies: “ Experience has demonstrated that if torpedo-boats are 
necessary and well adapted for the purposes of coast defense, it has 
also shown that they were of no use upon the high seas,” 

It seems certain, indeed, that if torpedo-boats are to be employed 
at sea their tonnage must be very considerably increased. Generally 
speaking, foreign nations are at present inclined to divide them into 
three classes : 

1. The sea-going torpedo-boat, a regular ship of from three to four 
hundred tons, of great speed, and armed with torpedoes and rapid- 
fire guns. 2. The small torpedo-boat, intended to be taken on board 
of large armored vessels. Most of the powers (and notably the Eng- 
lish) admit the great utility of this type, if used in fine weather. But 
if there is any considerable sea on it will be found impossible to use 
them. Another point which requires considerable thought is the 
difficulty of lowering and hoisting them again, especially if the opera- 
tion is to be performed under the enemy’s fire. 3. The coast torpedo- 
boat of the Nordenfelt type, with the hull submerged, and fitted for a 
very narrow sphere of operation. 
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The English still think that the types now in use will render good 
service; but they are too big to operate by surprise, and they are too 
small to go far to sea in search of their enemy. 

In spite of their ardent advocates, it seems certain that the 33- 
metre torpedo-boat is not fit for sea service, and therefore they cannot 
accompany fleets and encounter the vicissitudes of a cruise. This type 
is still less capable of cruising alone, and it is therefore necessary to 
relegate it to its proper position; and we may say that, while it will 
never become “the king of the sea,” it may do good service near the 
land, and with a port of refuge close under its lee. There is no use in 
asking of any arm more than it can accomplish. This thing once 
settled, we may still look upon the torpedo-boat as a very formidable 
weapon, especially for the defense of our ports,—not so much from 
the swiftness of its blows as from the moral effect which it undeniably 


exerts, 

To close the discussion: should any one ask us, Which has to-day 
the upper hand, the dwarf or the giant? we should answer, “ Neither 
one nor the other ; one is good for the coasts and the other for the high 


seas.” 


° Translated by E. S. 


Norz.—The reader will have observed that in the foregoing paper there is no 
allusion to the past or present state of development of the French torpedo-boat ; 
nor is there any reference to the fact that two of their 35-metre boats were lost 
within a year. One capsized near Toulon, and three of her crew were drowned ; 
the other was lost in a violent squall near Cape Barfleur, and the lieutenant com- 
manding and thirteen men were lost.—TRans. 





ONE VIEW OF THE ARMY QUESTION. 


Ir is only in recent years that Americans generally are beginning to 
realize the grand results of the Civil War, and to understand the im- 
pressions conveyed to all foreign nations, not only by the conduct of 
the war, but the rapidity with which the country has recuperated under 
the enormous burden of debt. Were it not for the hallowed dead and 
the maimed living veterans of this great conflict, the continued pros- 
. perity of the country, and its gigantic strides in the onward march of 
modern progress, might easily lead to the belief that the war was a 
blessing in disguise. Suffice it to say, that the results of the war are 
now honestly accepted throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
notwithstanding the occasional carping of professional politicians, and 
that the people earnestly desire that the peace of the nation shall never 
again be disturbed. 

Native croakers and foreign visitors are continually discovering 
skeletons that are to rise up and test the Constitution, but the great 
body of Americans are willing to wait calmly the legitimate results of 
their system of government, which they have long since ceased to re- 
gard as in an experimental stage. The fear of coming evils will never 
induce Americans to bolster up any party in power with armies, but 
they have plainly shown the world that they stand ever ready as a 
people to uphold the right with their whole strength. 

The people generally abhor foreign entanglements of any kind, and 
prefer arbitration of differences, with peace maintained with honor. 
But deep in the hearts of Americans there is a spirit of determination 
to have fair play and resist imposition that will always keep alive a 
military tendency. It is this feeling throughout the body politic that 
is liable to induce leaders to seek for notoriety and personal advance- 
ment by embroiling the country in hazardous questions demanding a 
show of courage. If the United States become involved in war in the 
immediate future, it will surely be this desire to pander to popular 
feeling rather than the adjustment of any very important questions. 
Some of the trifling things that involve the country in diplomatic 
correspondence may at any time agitate a large element of the popula- 
tion, which perhaps would contain voters enough to hold the balance 
of power between the two great parties, and in such a case Congress 
might be pushed unwillingly into declaring a state of war. 
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In view of these and many other conditions, is it not a wise plan 
to look into the condition of the army and defenses, in a general way, 
in order that the people, through their respective members of Congress, 
may have an opportunity of giving some expression of their wishes in 
regard to any military policy deemed advisable for the future ? 

Prior to the Civil War the country had not engaged in any struggle 
calling for the nation’s whole strength since the Revolution, and when 
the grand review at the close of the war took place in Washington, 
and the volunteers quietly sought their homes, there was a well-justified 
belief that the United States were invincible, and that no foreign 
nation would presume to arouse a country capable of carrying to a 
successful termination a war of such dimensions. The war taught 
Americans many things, but none more thoroughly than that the 
military profession is not one in which men successful in other pursuits 
in life can necessarily reap honors. It also brought home the convic- 
tion that commanding large armies is no mere holiday affair, and that 
a successful conduct of war—that which obtains a maximum of good 
results at a minimum of cost in blood and treasure—is only to be ex- 
pected from men of rare ability, coupled with much previous military 
study and experience. ‘To be sure, some officers without previous mili- 
tary training achieved success in limited fields of action, but the history 
of all the campaigns evinces decisively that the greatest and most 
lasting results were uniformly the work of professional soldiers edu- 
cated in the art of war. 

Accepting this as a result of experience in the last war, we have 
General Scott’s opinion that the prompt and effectual manner in which 
the campaigns of the Mexican war were conducted was due mainly to 
the presence with the army of so many officers trained at West Point. 
Ever since the formation of regular armies the tendency to higher 
education has increased, and in these modern days the success of armies 
depends fully as much upon the ability and professional qualifications 
of the officers as upon the courage of the men. In the absence of a 
large army it is quite important in this country to have at hand the 
largest possible number of officers educated not only in the theories of 
war, but familiar with all the most modern improvements relating to 
guns, ammunition, and material of all kinds, with all kinds of trans- 
port service, accustomed to handling men, and to performing all the 
duties, staff and line, incidental to actual war service so far as it is 
possible to acquire them in peace. 

The active campaigning of the frontier has kept the bulk of the 
army so busy for the past twenty years that everything else had to give 
way. There is no better practical school for learning everything per- 
taining to cavalry and infantry operations than this frontier work. The 
stratagem and cunning of Indians must be met by similar devices, and 
all the practice of marching and supplying troops comes as a matter of 
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routine necessity. Some of the most successful generals, Federal and 
Confederate, learned their practical campaigning lessons on this service. 

The pressure from the East and from California has narrowed down > 
the frontier until it practically exists no longer, and Indian and outlaw 
alike find themselves constrained to succumb to civilization. A few 
years more, and a greater part of the army—all but the cavalry, per- 
haps—may be safely spared from Indian police duty. Is it not time, 
then, to be up and doing, in order that some clearly-defined policy may 
be adopted for the future in regard to the army ? 

Reasoning from the past, it may be accepted as a fact that Congress— 
which must be presumed to represent the people—is not in favor of 
any increase of the army above its present numbers, It is therefore 
necessary to build upon this basis within a narrow margin in any plans 
for the immediate future. It is not uncommon to hear Congress held 
responsible for all the ills that beset the army, but it is quite possible 
that if officers generally had access to committee records they would be 
astonished at the impracticable nature and great variety of recommen- 
dations laid before members of Congress. Many of the remedies 
proposed to remove the stagnation in promotion have been unwise and 
very short-sighted, calculated only to give temporary relief to a few 
individuals. This stagnation has been a great blight upon the service, 
and has undoubtedly had a deleterious effect. The English service is 
undergoing an experiment with a view to removing this same trouble, 
but it is very doubtful if their plan would be suited to the United 
States. 

Although troops will be required for a few years longer on the 
frontier, it is time to consider the future of the army; for the expe- 
rience the government has had in recent years in reconstructing the 
navy shows very plainly that, with the whole country interested and 
heartily in accord in the movement, guns, carriages, and ships mature 
very slowly. The American people owe it to themselves to have what- 
ever army they deem it necessary to keep up as perfect as a knowledge 
of modern requirements can makeit. Each arm of the service should 
be a working model for the great body of National Guardsmen and 
volunteers when called into service, and nothing which can be provided 
in peace should be left to experiment in time of war. The army has 
shown much progressive spirit of late years, and whenever officers 
could exert control to advance the education of the army in all modern 
requirements, it has been eagerly done. 

As a class, the officers of the army are zealous, well educated, and 
proud of their profession. It is fairly within the mark to say thatthe 
army never, at any period of its existence, had a body of officers 
possessing these traits to a greater extent than those of to-day. There 
could be no higher compliment when it is remembered to what a high 
pinnacle of fame many of the ante-bellum officers reached during the 
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Civil War. These gentlemen are keenly alive to the defects, as well as 
the good qualities, of the army, and it is mainly from them that prac- 
ticable suggestions for improvement must come. 

Many of the most brilliant officers in the regular army have devoted 
themselves to this subject of army improvement, and their conclusions 
have been in many cases very similar; yet the practical result of so 
much study and writing has not been visible in anything done by 
Congress. One great result has, however, been brought about, and that 
isa gradual education of the army itself on many points. There is 
more reading and study of a professional character done in the army 

_to-day than ever before, and its effect is visible in every garrison in the 
higher standard of perfection and the almost entire absence of many 
things which were characteristic of the army ten years ago. 

The most advanced officers of the army are far from satisfied with 
the prospect in the immediate future, reasoning from past neglect; but 
it is time to recognize the fact that nearly every plan originated for 
improvement in the past fifteen years has had as its basis an increase of 
the army, which has precluded its adoption. 

The late General Upton a few years ago elaborated a plan for raising 
an army quickly in this country, its principal feature being the assign- 
ment of regular officers, in peace, to the positions they would occupy in 
the war establishment. The whole subject was entered into in the 
masterly way which characterized this earnest soldier in everything he 
undertook to do; but his work lies pigeon-holed at the War Depart- 
ment, and is probably forgotten entirely by those who had the power to 
render any of his thoughts and plans effective. Many other officers 
have drawn up plans for improvement, and a study of Congressional 
debates, resulting from the introduction in Congress of bills to carry 
out these plans, will convince any one that the increase part of each 
plan killed the chances of favorable legislation. 

The burning question for the army now is, not whether it shall be 
increased, but is the army, as now organized, best fitted to do those 
things which the regulars are expected to do? amongst which may be 
cited as the most important : 

First. To provide a maximum amount of protection, in the most 
probable field of action, for such time as may be necessary to get 
volunteers into service. 

Second. To diffuse the greatest amount of military instruction 
possible throughout the country. 

Third. To provide higher-educated officers capable of commanding 
large bodies of men in war, and familiar with every possible con- 
tingency which can be professionally learned in peace. 

To answer these simple propositions properly, and in detail, would 
greatly extend this article ; but briefly it may be said, that as no foreign 
nation would be justified in undertaking an armed invasion or per- 
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manent occupancy of any part of the United States, the most probable 
use for the army will be to provide for the defense of the most im- 
portant harbors and cities near the sea-coast against the sudden attacks — 
of hostile squadrons. No one, except those sanguine people who trust 
everything to Yankee pluck and ingenuity, would claim that the army 
is at present equal to such a task, in the face of the fact that every 
nation having any pretense to a navy has high-power guns superior to 
any in‘the United States service. Many people put as much faith in 
torpedoes, dynamite guns, and other things of an uncanny nature as 
the Southern people did in their “ Black-Horse Cavalry” and “ Loui- 
siana Tigers,” to find they were only mortal after all. A Board of 
Ordnance and Fortifications is now in session, and will undoubtedly 
submit a masterly review of the whole subject ; but there is no reason 
to hope for any early results, if past experience is of any value in 
predicting the fate of such reports in Congress. Even if Congress 
approves, and makes appropriations for guns, there are not artillerymen 
enough in the service to keep the guns clean, let alone operate them. 
In order.to provide as well as possible for the immediate future, the 
number of foot batteries should be doubled at once, and the simplest 
way to accomplish this is to abolish the present artillery regiments, 
organize a corps of artillery, and transfer two companies from each 
infantry regiment to this corps as foot batteries. The infantry, at the 
same time, should be declared three-battalion regiments, as recommended 
by Generals Sherman, Sheridan, and other prominent officers ; but in 
time of peace one battalion to remain unorganized unless authorized 
by Congress. This would strengthen the regulars where weak, and 
weaken them where the National Guard comes out strong,—that is, as 
infantry. The details of this plan have been carefully elaborated, and 
will give greater benefits and less injury to the service than any here- 
tofore proposed. The only increase would be in field-officers, and there 
would be a reduction in lieutenants. This would double the ability of 
the artillery to defend the sea-coast. 

There may exist much difference of opinion in regard to the second 
proposition. Officers are detailed as instructors at schools and colleges 
in various parts of the country, but only in a few instances is there any 
present or prospective good accomplished. Officers are detailed to 
inspect and report upon National Guard organizations ; but there seems 
to be growing up a spirit of discontent against the introduction of the 
regular element in some directions, and if it extends it is not likely the 
War Department will embarrass officers by detailing them to such 
duty, but may send regular troops to encamp with the State troops as 
examples, which they can follow or hot as they see fit. 

If the term of enlistment was reduced to three years, a good many 
men could be instructed in the army. A law should be passed per- 
mitting young men of good character to enlist for periods of one year 
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in the organizations on duty at Fortress Monroe, Fort Leavenworth, 
and Fort Riley, and possibly a few other large garrisons, for instruction. 
The brightest of these would prove of value in drilling volunteers in 
event of need. It can hardly be claimed that all these sources are 
calculated to extend a knowledge of military matters very generally. 

The third proposition is one which has really received the greatest 
impetus in the army of late, for the bringing together of the troops in 
each department in summer camps affords opportunities for instruction 
that will be eagerly availed of by the younger generation, upon whom 
the responsibilities must fall in the near future. Small posts are being 
abandoned, but at such a slow rate that boys yet unborn may be ordered 
to duty in some of them as grown men; this notwithstanding the 
places have outlived their stage of usefulness. The artillery, the 
cavalry and infantry, and cavalry and light artillery schools have all 
come to stay, and a higher grade of instruction will be given in these 
establishments as they get a firmer foothold, and can extend themselves 
beyond the elementary stage which must always characterize the initial 
efforts of such undertakings. 

A great deal is being quietly accomplished in the army in the right 
direction, and those at the helm should make a determined effort to 
conduct affairs so that officers will no longer appeal to political and 
social influence ; they should see that justice is meted out to the soldier, 
subaltern, and superior officer with an unflinching impartiality. Every 
effort should be made to simplify business methods in the army, so that 
an average business-man entering the service in war could comprehend 
the whole routine at once. The whole procedure and forms of court- 
martial should be revised and simplified. 

The work of the army in the West has been faithfully performed 
during the past fifty years, and during the Civil War the regulars 
shared with the volunteers the glory of many a hotly-contested field. 
All that the army now needs is a modern organization and modern 
guns while there is no shadow on the war horizon, in order to make 
its efficiency correspond a little better with its enormous comparative 
cost. 

W. H. Carter, 
Sizth U.S. Cavalry. 





THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER 
SERVICE. 


FROM 1791 TO 1808. 


PART II. 


Tue Continental frigate “ Alliance,” which Fennimore Cooper states 
“ appears to have been the favorite ship of the service to the very last,” 
was sold at Philadelphia, June 3, 1785, leaving the United States 
absolutely without a national vessel of any description. The ten little 
revenue cutters, launched in the spring and summer of 1791, were the 
only armed vessels controlled by the government until the advent of 
the frigate “United States,” July 10, 1797, which event may be 
assumed as the foundation proper of the United States Navy. 

For a period of six years and upward the revenue cutters were the 
sole dependence of the government so far as their jurisdiction extended 
upon the high seas, and as a means of conveyance and communication 
along the extended coast-line of the country proved themselves both 
active and valuable, increasing in importance and popularity with all 
classes, until the necessity of the establishment passed the experimental 
point, and its existence as a corps became an assured fact. 

During the interval when the country was destitute of a navy, the 
finances of the new republic being unequal to the support of a marine, 
the revenue cutter service bore aloft the flag and pennant from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Savannah, Ga., with the following vessels :' 


Name of Vessel. Rig. Tonnage. Armament. 
“‘ Scammel”’ ; ‘ . Schooner, 51 tons, four swivels and small arms. 
‘¢ Massachusetts”’ ; é “ 70 six 6s “ 
“ Argus” . ° ‘ ° se 35 four ‘ 
“* Vigilant” ‘ ‘ . " 85 four 
‘‘General Greene”. . Sloop, three 
“ Active” . ‘ 3 . Schooner, four 
“ Virginia” : ‘ ° 5 four 
“ Diligence”’ ° ‘ ‘ four 
‘North Carolina” . ‘ four 
“South Carolina” . ‘ four 


1 From American State Papers and documents in possession of author. 
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In no instance did the number of men on board the above vessels 
exceed three, and it was not until July 27, 1793, upon the strength 
of representations from officers of the service through the Secretary 
that there was an insufficient number of men to discharge the duties on 
the various vessels, that the President consented to have full comple- 
ments allowed in accordance with act of March 2, 1793, which 
authorized four men and two boys for each cutter. An increase of pay 
was granted at the same time, worded as follows: “That after the 1st 
of April next, in lieu of compensation now established, the master shall 
have $40 and subsistence of a captain in the army; first mate, $26 ; 
second mate, $20; third mate, $18, and subsistence of a lieutenant in 
the army ; and to each mariner, not to exceed $10.” 

The following estimate for the construction of a revenue cutter, 
submitted to the Treasury Department April 20, 1791, will serve as an 
illustration of the cost attending the building of the same. It is copied 
verbatim et literatim :* 


The hull of a vessel, measuring 63 tons, @ 60° per ton, 
25.lbs iron, 

Working 25 lbs ditto 

Joiners bill, 

Pitch and oakum, 

Painting, 


10, Bolts of Duck, 

25.]bs cordage, 

700.lbs of anchors, 

Sailmakers bill, 

Ball rope and twine, 

Rigers bill, 

Blockmakers ditto 

2. pumps. 

Mastmakers’ bill and spars, 

Painting the bottom, Scraping, 
putty, screws and spikeheads, } 


Glaziers bill,- - - - - = - - 
Leather, worming, tar and spunyarn, 

for fixing the Rigging, 
Calvers bill, 
Head setters bill, 
Head for scuppers, & Plummers, 
Mast hoops and Jibb hanks, 12 
2. standing topsails & flying jib, 13.10 
5.lbs rigging for ditto, @ 48 */ 12. 0 
1. Square Sail, 15. 0 


£457.4.8 


? Original in possession of author. 
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The first promotion in the lieutenant’s grade was the advancement 
of Richard V. Morris from a third lieutenant to the rank of first. He 
appears to have passed over the second lieutenant’s grade, and received 
his commission as first lieutenant under date of November 19, 1791. 
The first promotion to the rank of captain was occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Captain Gross, which advanced David Porter to the command 
of the revenue cutter “Active,” his commission bearing date of July 1, 
1792. The Philadelphia Gazette of August 27, 1797, under the head 
of appointments, contains the following: “ Simon Gross (an officer of 
the American Navy during the late war), First Lieutenant of the 
frigate ‘ Constellation,’ at Baltimore, commanded by Captain Truxton.”’ 
Gross’s name, however, does not appear upon any of the naval lists, and 
Mr. John Rodgers was Truxton’s first lieutenant in the engagement 
with the French frigate “ Insurgente.” 

Richard V. Morris, who entered the revenue cutter service as a 
third lieutenant, March 21, 1791, resigned as a first lieutenant in order 
to join the United States navy. He was a descendant of one of the 
historical families of the country, which has representatives still living 
at Morrisania, West Chester County, New York. He was the youngest 
son of Lewis Morris, who was one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and he early adopted the sea as a profession. The 
influence of his family secured for him a commission in the new navy, 
with the rank of captain—number nine on the list,—and he was 
probably the youngest man in the service holding that rank. He 
afterwards commanded the Mediterranean squadron, and died in 1814. 
Hendrick Fisher, John Wood, George Hugh Campbell (who died 
with the rank of commodore), Robert Dorsey, George Price, Jonathan 
Chapman, Roe Latimer, and many others resigned their commissions 
in the revenue cutter service to enter the navy, and many of them rose 
to distinction. 

The first charges* preferred against an officer were at the instiga- 
tion of Captain John Foster Williams, commanding the cutter “ Mas- 
sachusetts,” stationed at Boston, and were directed against Silvanus 
Coleman, third lieutenant, December 7, 1793, resulting in that officer’s 
dismissal. Captain Robert Cochrane, commanding the revenue cutter 
“Unanimity,” was the first officer to be cashiered on account of cow- 
ardice. The crew refused to go to sea under his command ; his officers 
published him, June 1, 1798, accusing him of cowardice, and signing 
themselves, Benjamin Spurr, first lieutenant; James Hewitt, second 
lieutenant ; and Shodesach Turner, master. Hugh George Campbell 
was promoted to his place, July 5, 1798.5 The first duel fought by 
an officer of the service was on November 10, 1798, the principals 


3 Original papers in possession of author. 
* Charleston Gazette, 1798. 

5 Philadelphia Gazette, 1798. 

Vot. II. N.S.—No. 6 88 
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being Captain Leonard, commanding the revenue cutter “Governor 
Jay,” and Henry M. Rutledge, who was a passenger on board a sailing 
packet named the “ Factor.” It was said that Mr. Rutledge accused 
Captain Leonard of acting cowardly in speaking and overhauling the 
“ Factor” off Sandy Hook. The officers of the cutter published an 
indignant letter refuting the charges, signing themselves, John Squire, 
Jr., first lieutenant ; Nathaniel Harriott, second lieutenant ; W. Alex- 
ander Duer, and J. E. Fisher, midshipmen.’ The scene of the meeting 
was near “ Powleshook.” Pistols were the weapons, distance twelve 
paces, and at the second fire a ball from Captain Leonard’s pistol passed 
through Mr. Rutledge’s clothes, and the revenue cutter officer declared 
himself satisfied. 

The first additional service demanded from the corps is found in a 
joint resolution approved March 20, 1794, which authorized the Presi- 
dent to employ as dispatch boats such of the revenue cutters of the 
United States as the public exigencies might require. As a means of 
communication along distant and unfrequented stretches of the sea- 
board, revenue cutters, from the establishment of the service, performed 
an arduous and important duty. 

On May 6, 1796, the President approved a bill increasing the 
compensation of officers and men, masters receiving fifty dollars ; first 
mates, thirty-five dollars; second mates, thirty dollars; third mates, 
twenty-five dollars; mariners, twenty dollars. This was brought 
about by the exertions of Captain Hopely Yeaton, commanding the 
New Hampshire cutter, who drew up the petition and induced other 
officers to sign it. It was then forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Treasury with a request that he present it to Congress.’ In the same 
act the President was authorized to cause such vessels as became unfit 
for service to be sold, and to cause others to be built or purchased in 
their place. The condition of the vessels launched in 1791, all of 
which had been hastily constructed and subjected to constant and rough 
usage on the coast, were more or less unsatisfactory, and in some in- 
stances had deteriorated so badly as to be unfitted for active service. 
With the closing of the year 1796, the fleet of revenue cutters were all 
but useless so far as cruising was concerned ; but the officers had gained 
in experience, demonstrated the usefulness and necessity of continuing 
the establishment, and were looked upon with favor by Congress. 

Owing to the disturbed state of Europe in 1797, the lofty air of 
disdain and indifference assumed by Talleyrand towards the United 
States, and the wanton attacks of French armed vessels upon the 


6 The grade of midshipman appears to have been confined to the cutter stationed 

at New York, and whether sanctioned by the Department or through local authority 

does not appear. In the early days of the service, as with the navy, many irregu- 

larities existed, rendered necessary, possibly, through lack of thorough organization. 
7 American State Papers. 
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defenseless merchant marine of the young republic, the importance of 
maintaining a suitable navy, capable of redressing wrongs and indigni- 
ties as well as protecting peaceful traders, was made manifest. Through 
mingled sentiments of prejudice and indifference, Congress, at the close 
of the war of Independence, had studiously avoided voting supplies 
for the continuance of a naval force. When the plunderings of the 
Algerines upon the merchantmen bearing our flag became so flagrant 
as even to arouse the sluggish sentiments of Congress, that body was 
forced to pass a bill providing for the construction of six frigates, with 
a proviso that if peace with Algiers should be declared before their 
completion the unfinished ones should be sold. Peace was secured by 
the payment of a million dollars and the present of a fast-sailing 
frigate to the Dey. It was not without difficulty, coupled with the 
argument that France had captured nearly three hundred of our mer- 
chantmen, that Congress was persuaded in finishing three of the six 
frigates, and thus the country acquired the “ United States,” ‘ Consti- 
tution,” and “ Constellation.” The act of July 1, 1797, provided for 
a naval armament, in the twelfth section of which authority was given 
to the President to increase the strength of the several revenue cutters 
so that the number of men employed did not exceed thirty marines 
and seamen to each cutter; “and cause the said revenue cutters to be 
employed to defend the sea-coast and to repel any hostility to their 
vessels and commerce within their jurisdiction, having due regard to the 
duty of the said cutters in the protection of the revenue.” 

Hon. Samuel Sewall, chairman of the committee to devise measures 
for the protection of commerce, having requested the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish him with information relative to the condition and 
strength of certain revenue cutters, that official replied as follows :* 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘December 7th, 1797. 
“Sir: 

‘‘T have the honor to inform you in reply to your letter of the 1st instant, that 
the revenue cutter on the Virginia station® is a new and complete vessel, and has 
been armed with six 6-pounders on the main deck and four 4-pound howitzers in 
the cabin. The number of officers and men at present employed do not exceed what 
are necessary for the ordinary service of protecting the revenue; but if circumstances 
shall arise to render an increase of force expedient, an additional number of men 
will be engaged with reference to the emergency. 

‘‘The cutter stationed at and near the Bay of Delaware’ is a new, complete 
vessel, sufficient to carry eight 4-pounders. This vessel will be armed as soon as 
suitable cannon can be procured. 

‘“‘It is believed that none of the other cutters can be armed with any prospects 
of advantage, some of them are worn out, others require extensive repairs. The 
fund originally allowed for building ten cutters was so moderate that none but 


8 American State Papers. 
9 « Virginia” No. 2, built in 1797, one hundred and eighty-seven tons. 
10 «¢ General Greene,” No. 2, built in 1797, one hundred and fifty tons. 
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small, light vessels could be procured within the terms prescribed by law. Meas- 
ures are in train for procuring a sufficient number of cannon; when it shall be 
ascertained that these measures are effectual, of which there is at present but little 
doubt, other and more efficient vessels will be built or purchased in lieu of such as 


have become unfit for service. 
* * * * * * * 


* * * * 
‘‘T have the honor to be, with perfect respect, sir, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
“OLIVER WoLocorTT, JR.”’ 


There were many obstacles in establishing the new navy that caused 
delays ; and in the equipment of the vessels it was a matter of serious 
difficulty to secure canvas, ammunition, cordage, and supplies. The 
country was young, manufactures had not been developed, warlike ma- 
terial had but little place with a people who were purely commercial, 
while docks and military equipments had neither been thought of nor 
considered. An old letter in possession of the writer, dated September 
1, 1797, thus alludes to the subject : 


“There is so great a demand for guns here for fitting out vessels that those 
old things that used to stick in the ground, particularly at Bowe’s Corner, Admiral 
Vernon, etc., have been taken up and sold at an immoderate price; that at Mr. 
Bowe’s was sold to Mr. Jones for fifty dollars. I imagine it will split in the first 
attempt to fire it.” 


On February 19, 1798, Secretary Wolcott wrote to the collector at 
Boston, authorizing him to issue proposals, by sending “ written notices 
to all the ship-builders of any eminence, to build of the very best ma- 
terials, and to be sheathed with copper, a swift-sailing schooner, calcu- 
lated (if necessary) to carry guns, and of such dimensions, as in the 
opinion of competent judges will be most suitable for the Massachusetts 
station.” The proposals were to be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for his consideration, before a formal contract was con- 
cluded. 

On March 29, 1798, the Secretary wrote to the collecter at Boston 
that one of the first naval constructors of the day had given it as his 
opinion “that it would be for the best interests of the United States to 
accept the proposition of Messrs. Nathan and Orlando Merrill to build 
a cutter of the following dimensions for Massachusetts: 58 feet keel, 20 
feet beam, and 9 feet hold. Bolts to be of copper.” This vessel consti- 
tuted revenue cutter “ Massachusetts,” No. 2, and was launched during 
the summer. 

The subject of providing a larger and heavier armed cutter, to be 


built at Boston, was disposed of as follows : 


11 South corner of State and Washington Streets, Boston. 
12 American State Papers. 
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‘“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘¢ April 20, 1798. 
“Sir: 

‘‘T have received your letter of April 13, with the letter to you from sundry 
merchants of Boston. These gentlemen must be better judges of what would be 
the most suitable construction of an armed vessel, than I can pretend to be, and I 
authorize you to follow their opinion so far as it consists with your judgment. It 
ought however to be recollected that Congress are providing a naval force for the 
defence of commerce, and that a principal though not a sole object of the Cutter 
establishment is the protection of the Revenue. 

‘“‘It is my wish that the work may be completed as soon as possible, and to avoid 
delay, I have to request you to take measures for providing guns, carriages and 
whatever else may be necessary to speedy and effectual equipment without waiting 
for further advices from this Department. 

‘¢T am, with consideration, 
‘“ Sir, 
‘¢ Your Mo. obedient Serv’t, 
‘ “OLIVER WOLCOTT.” 


General Benjamin Lincoln, with his accustomed energy, obeyed to 
the letter the instructions of the Secretary; and on July 2, 1798, a 
commission was forwarded from the Department to Jonathan Chapman, 
bearing date of June 30, 1798, constituting him a captain in the 
revenue cutter service, empowering him to assume charge of the new 
cutter, which had been christened the “ Pickering,” brig-rigged, one 
hundred and eighty-seven tons, and mounting fourteen guns. 

The Boston Centinel of Saturday, July 28, 1798, contains the fol- 
lowing in regard to the appearance of the new cutter: “ Arrived, the 
United States brig ‘ Pickering,’ Jonathan Chapman, Esq., commander. 
She was built at Newbury-Port under the superintendence of Mr. 
Gorham Parsons, of this town, is pierced for 14 guns, and from the 
observation of persons in the outer harbor when she came in, is an 
exceeding fast sailer. She is to be employed as a revenue cutter.” In 
another column, headed Newbury-Port, July 27, is a further notice: 
“This morning the United States brig ‘ Pickering, commanded by 
Jonathan Chapman, sailed from this port for Boston, to take in her 
guns and complement of men. She sailed down under a small breeze 
of wind, and against the tide, but went through the water like a fine 
sail-boat. She mounts 14 guns, and carries 70 men; is copper 
bottomed.” 

The Secretary forwarded a copy of the act of June 22, 1798, to 
Captain Chapman, through the collector, the communication concluding 
as follows: “ You will inform Captain Chapman that his pretensions to 
an appointment, with rank in the navy, will be hereafter considered ; 
the same observation may be made to Captain John Foster Williams. 
The old cutter ‘ Massachusetts’ is to be continued in service the present 
season, and exclusively devoted to the service of the Revenue. The 
new cutter (‘ Pickering’) is to cruise in concert with the ‘ Herald.’” 
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The Secretary of the Treasury further instructed Captain Chapman 
“to look out for a set of officers for whom he could be responsible, 
and if the necessary commissions could be made out in season for the 
subordinate officers, they would be forwarded by the Department.” 
But, if the vessel was ready for sea before the arrival of the documents, 
the collector was authorized to sign certificates denoting the stations in 
which they were to serve, and commissions would be forwarded as soon 
as possible. 

The Secretary of the Navy wrote to General Lincoln, collector of 
the port, Boston, on October 10, 1798 : 


‘‘T have the honor to enclose a copy of the -instructions, which at the request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, I have given to the captain of the cutter of your 
state, and for which you areagent. At the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
too, this cutter will come under my orders, which will be always given with a view 
to the service for which she was originally destined, unless particular circumstances, 
shall, for a short space, require a different arrangement. 

‘‘ All of the regulations will be made by the Secretary of the Treasury as here- 
tofore, but I would suggest the propriety of frequent settlements with the captain, 
in relation to the pay of the crew and provisions consumed. You know the rations 
allowed to seamen, and should judge whether due care be taken of the provisions, 
which without great attention on the part of the captain, which will be best in- 
creased by great attention on the part of the agent, will be found a most expensive 
article. 

‘In former letters to the captains of the cutters, I have desired them to apply 
to the agents for the proper supplying of arms and military stores, without well 
knowing what those supplies ought to be. In general, it might be right that they 
should always have about 40 rounds of ammunition for each gun and about 2 
months provisions on board.” 


An act of June 22, 1798, authorized the President to increase the 
strength of any revenue cutter for the purpose of defense against 
hostilities near the sea-coast, and to employ on board the same not 
exceeding seventy marines and seamen.” 

The close of the year 1798 found the service in possession of a 
number of well-equipped, fast-sailing vessels, suitably armed and 
manned with exceptionably large crews. The quasi war with France, 
with the necessity of an increased armed force afloat to meet the exi- 
gency, had clothed the corps with an entirely new character, invested 
it with a decided martial spirit, developed its resources, stimulated its 
ambitions and aspirations, and demonstrated its ability to stand worthily 
beside its gallant and more formidable brother, the navy, with whom 
it was called upon for the first time in its history, to co-operate. In 
fact, the threatened imbroglio with France was the direct cause of 
effecting the first reorganization of the revenue cutter service. 

The dawn of the new year, 1799, found the service as follows: 


18 The first introduction of marines into the service. 
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David Porter. 
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John Howell. 
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H. G. Campbell. 
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John Foster Williams. 
John Chapman. 


John Adams. 
John Payne. 
Robert Cochran. 


Patrick Dennis. 
| Francis Bright. 





Station or Duty. When and Where Built. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
New London, Connecticut. 
Savannah, Georgia. 
Cruising in West Indies, 
Com. Barry’s squadron. 
Cruising in West Indies, | 
| Com. Barry’s squadron. 
Cruising in West Indies, 
Captain S. Decatur, Sr.’s, 
| squadron. 
Portsmouth, 
| shire. 


Baltimore, 1792. 
Connecticut, 1791. 
Captured, 1799. 


Philadelphia, 1797. 
Philadelphia, 1797. 


| Philadelphia, 1797. 
New Hamp- 
Purchased, 1799. 
| Cruising in | 


y West Indies, 
| Captain S. Decatur, Sr.’s, | 
| squadron. New York, 1797. 
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| Boston, Massachusetts. | Newburyport, 1798. 
|Cruising in West Indies, | 

Com. Barry’s squadron. 
| Cruising in West Indies, | 
| Com. Barry’s squadron. | Portsmouth, N. 
|Cruising in West Indies, | 

Com. Thos. Tinge’s | : 

squadron. | Charleston, S. C., 1799. 
| Charleston, South Carolina. | Charleston, S. C., 1798. 
| New York City. |New York, 1791. 
Cruising in West Indies, 

Com. Thos. Truxton’s 

squadron. 


Newburyport, 1797. 
H., 1797. 


Norfolk, Va., 1797. 
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The advisability of utilizing the revenue cutter service as a fighting 
branch of the government was recognized by the third section of “ An 
Act for the Augmentation of the Navy,” approved February 25, 1799, 
and the President was authorized,— 


“To place on the naval establishment, and employ accordingly, all or any of 
the vessels which as revenue cutters have been increased in force and employed in 
the defence of the seacoast; . . . and thereupon the officers and crews of such 
vessels may be allowed, at the discretion of the President of the United States, the 
pay, subsistence, advantages, and compensations, proportionably to the rates of such 
vessels, and shall be governed, by the rules and discipline which are or which shall 
be established for the navy of the United States.” 


An act passed the same day authorized the commanding officers of 
revenue cutters to aid in the execution of quarantine and health laws 
in accordance to regulations emanating from time to time from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

In alluding to vessels of the service, at this stormy period of the 
nation’s history, Fennimore Cooper writes : 


‘These revenue vessels were generally brigs, between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred tons measurement, with armaments varying from ten to fourteen 
guns, and crews of from fifty toseventy men. At the close of the year, many of 
them were taken into the navy, and we find some of their officers, soon after the 
commencement of the contest, in the command of frigates. The celebrated Preble 
is first seen in actual service, as the commander of one of these revenue vessels, 
though his rank was that of lieutenant-commandant, and he had been previously 
attached to the ‘ Constitution,’ as one of her officers.” 


Campbell entered the navy with rank of lieutenant-commandant, 
Chapman as captain, Payne as captain of a galley, and Price as a 
lieutenant. In addition, a number of lieutenants resigned from the 
several revenue cutters to accept commissions in the navy, which fact, 
taken in connection with the relations existing between France and 
the United States, can only be viewed in a complimentary light, and 
as reflecting credit upon the worth and personnel of the fighting arm 
of the Treasury Department.’ 

In point of effectiveness, discipline, guns, and proportion of crews 
and marines to each revenue cutter, never before or since has the 
service attained a position carrying with it so much military prestige 
and importance as an armed branch of the government. Perhaps one 
secret connected with the successful co-operation of the revenue 
cutters with the naval force of the period lies in the fact that the new 
vessels had been built specially for the purpose of fighting. They had 
plenty of room on deck for the working of their batteries; they were 
light-draft, fleet-sailing vessels; which features especially commended 


1 As officers holding commissions in a civil branch of the government, their 
military attainments appear to have found early recognition. 
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them as both useful and valuable to the various squadrons to which 
they were attached. 

Active operations connected with cruising on the coast commenced 
in the sumier of 1798, and as illustrative of the nature of the duties 
discharged by the revenue cutter service of that period, a few instances 
will be given. The vessels composing the original ten cutters of the 
service had disappeared from the list with the exception of the 
“ Active,” “ Argus,” and “ Vigilant,” and although the “ Virginia” 
was the first of the new and reconstructed cutters to take the water, 
she does not appear to have been actively employed until ordered to 
the squadron of Commodore Thomas Truxton, stationed at St. Kitts, 
West Indies. The “General Greene” and “Governor Jay” were the 
first vessels of the service to commence cruising on the coast. From 
the Boston Centinel of August 2, 1798, the following is taken: 


“The ‘United States,’ Commodore Barry, of 44 guns; the ‘ Constitution,’ 
Captain Nicholson, of 44 guns; the ‘ Constellation,’ Captain Truxton, of 36; the 
‘ Delaware,’ ‘Ganges,’ ‘General Greene,’ and ‘Governor Jay,’ are cruising. The 
‘Herald,’ of 20 guns, and the ‘ Pickering,’ of 14, now lie in our harbor ready for 
sea.” 


On August 20, the same paper states: 


‘¢ Yesterday at noon the “‘ Herald’ sloop of war, Captain Sever, and the ‘ Pick- 
ering,’ of 14 guns, Captain Chapman, sailed on a cruise. They both saluted the 
town, and the ‘ Herald’ the castle. The salutes were returned.”’ 


On August 14, 1798, the frigate “Constitution” was directed to 
cruise on the coast to the southward of Cape Henry. The frigate was 
accompanied by four revenue cutters,—viz., “ Governor Jay,” “ General 
Greene,” “ Pickering,” and “Scammel.” On September 27, 1798, the 
brig “General Pinckney,” pierced for fourteen guns, was launched at 
the yard of Mr. William Pritchard, to be used as a revenue cutter, and 
the brig “Unanimity,” of the cutter service, and the British ship 
“ Bellona” fired salutes in honor of the event. The “ Pinckney,” 
when completed, was placed upon the naval establishment, and never 
was classed as a revenue cutter, although built for that duty. On 
September 30, 1798, the schooner “ Retaliation,” of Philadelphia, 
Lieutenant-Commandant Bainbridge, and the revenue cutter “ Gov- 
ernor Jay,” Captain John W. Leonard, were cruising in company off 
the port of New York. On November 20, 1798, the revenue cutter 
“South Carolina,” No. 2, brig-rigged and mounting sixteen guns, was 
launched from the yard of Paul Pritchard, and the command given to 
Captain James Payne. 

As illustrative of the manner in which appointments were made at 
that date, the following paragraph, taken from The Gazette and Daily 
Advertiser of November 7, 1798, of Charleston, South Carolina, will 
be of interest. 
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“ The Revenue Cutter, For this port, will be launched in a few days. Gentle- 
men who may wish to have commissions for the several offices on board of that 
vessel, are requested to apply by letter to the Collector, enclosing recommendations 
in their behalf, as required by the Treasury Department, and which applications 
will be transmitted by Friday’s mail.’ 


The revenue cutter “ Diligence,” Captain Brown, from North 
Carolina, arrived at Savannah, November 9, 1798, with ammunition 
for the Charleston gallies; and on December 22, 1789, the revenue 
cutter “ Pickering,” Captain Chapman, arrived at Charleston, having 
on board cannon purchased by the government at Halifax, to be 
mounted on Fort Johnson. 

In January, 1799, the “ Delaware” and revenue cutter “ Governor 
Jay” were engaged convoying merchantmen from the West Indies to 
various ports in the United States. On the 5th of April, 1799, the 
revenue cutter “ Eagle,” Captain Campbell, captured the French 
privateer “Bon Pére,” after a five hours’ chase. The Philadelphia 
Gazette thus alludes to the incident : 

‘¢ She was captured near the Island of Antigua, was fitted out at Guadaloupe, 
mounted four six-pounders (two of which were thrown overboard during the chase), 
and had 55 men. She had been only a few days at sea, and had not captured 
anything when Captain Campbell met with her; no resistance was attempted 
by her crew. On approaching the city the privateer saluted, and was answered by 
the revenue cutter, and three or four armed ships, lying at Five Fathom Hole. We 
learn that Captain Campbell recaptured an English sloop, soon after he left our 
coast, and that since his arrival in the West Indies, he ran ashore a French privateer, 
which immediately went to pieces.”’ 


The following extract from an official letter, written by Gerald 
Byrne, First Lieutenant of the revenue cutter “General Greene,” is 
taken from the New York Commercial Advertiser : 


‘‘Orr THE ISLAND oF CuBA, 
“ March 9, 1799. 

. - “On the 5t inst, at 1. a.m. we fell in with and captured the schooner 
‘ Porpoise,’ pierced for twelve guns, bad one brass nine pounder and 26 men, loaded 
with provisions, from the Havanna, and bound to Cape Francois—she sails very 
fast. Captain Decatur took all the men out of her, and we have manned her 
between us. The ‘Governor Jay’ was not in sight when we captured her. We are 
convoying another fleet of twenty sail, bound to different ports in the United States, 
but none to Philadelphia. We send the prisoners home by the fleet, There are two 
cruisers ready to come out of the Havanna. We hope we may fall in with them.”’ 


The first revenue cutter transferred to the navy was the “ Thomas 
Pickering,” the finest vessel in the revenue cutter service at that time. 
The Secretary of the Navy wrote to Collector Lincoln as follows 
regarding the subject : 

“ Navy DEPARTMENT, 
“January 4, 1799. 
“ Sir: 

“T have the honor to request that you will be pleased to advance money to 

Captain Chapman to pay the crew of the cutter ‘ Pickering’ up to the end of last 


* 
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month—and that you will give all necessary aid to Lieut. Preble, who will now 
take the command of this vessel, in fitting her out with as much provision as she 
will conveniently store, and ammunition if that should be wanted for a cruise to the - 


West Indies. 
‘ T have the honor to be 


‘¢ Yr most obed ser’vt. 


‘‘ Ben STODDERT. 
‘‘Bens Lincoxn, Esq., Collector, 


‘¢ Boston.”’ 


The “ Pickering” cost thirty-two thousand one hundred and twenty- 
six dollars, and was looked upon as the finest vessel of her classin the 
service. She was lost at sea while in command of Lieutenant B. Hillar, 
with all on board, having sailed in August, 1800, for the Guadaloupe 
station. The frigate “ Insurgente” was lost at the same time, both 
vessels being exposed to the-equinoctial gale of September. Cooper 
states : 


‘Vague rumors were set afloat at the time, and it was even affirmed that they 
had run foul of each other in a gale, a tale that was substantiated by no testimony, 
and which was probably untrue, as the ‘ Pickering’ was sent to a station, which the 
‘Insurgente,’ under discretionary orders, would be little apt to seek, since it was 
known to be already filled with American cruisers.”’ 


Although the cutter “ Pickering” was not transferred to the navy 
until the beginning of 1799, Captain Chapman’s commission as captain 
in the navy bore date of September 10, 1798. The revenue cutter 


“ Eagle” was transferred August 2, 1799, and her commander received 
the rank of commander July 27,1799. The “ Diligence,” “ Governor 
Jay,” “Scammel,” “South Carolina,” and “ Virginia” followed in rapid 
succession. 


H. D. Sirs, 
First-Ineutenant U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued.) 
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A FAIR GEORGIAN. 


“ BLEssED be he who invented baths! Whether he were Hercules or 
Bacchus, he deserves deification,”—a sentiment worthy indeed of the 
noble Greek to whose mind all the beauties, the luxuries, and pleasure 
of Pompeiian life were but gifts of the approving gods,—a sentiment 
fully endorsed by the two officers who, on a warm evening late in the 
month of May, 1864, sat down to contemplate the placid waters of the 
Etowah before plunging into their refreshing depths. 

Sherman’s Georgia campaign was well opened. Buzzard’s Roost, 
Dalton, and Resaca had been left behind ; scene upon scene incident to 
hostile invasion had passed in panoramic order ; roadways, familiar 
hitherto to farmer or chance traveler alone, unused to rougher usage 
than the market van or plantation wagon or pleasure-seeking equestrian, 
now lay seamed and scarred in silent testimony of the passage of a 
mighty horde ; fire-begrimed mountain-sides and desolated fields 
proclaimed unwelcome bivouac ; ruined and deserted homesteads, tenant- 
less hamlets, and forgotten paraphernalia, evidenced the irresistible tide 
of invasion and the terror which had inspired flight before it; the 
smiling hills, sweet with the resinous odors of the pine, redolent of the 
subtle perfume of magnolia and holly and laurel,—home of the song- 
birds of the Southern woods, verdant of foliage, varied in the hues of 
the abundant flora of the country,—hills which had heretofore echoed 
only to the voice of the songster, the occasional crack of the hunter’s 
rifle, or the shrill whistle of a passing locomotive,—now voiced in 
despairing accents the tumultuous uproar of opposing hosts. War— 
grim, merciless, inexorable—had placed its seal upon the primeval 
beauty of valley and overshadowing height; the work of hours had 
well-nigh obliterated all semblance of a hitherto smiling landscape, 
and the record of yesterday accented to-day the destinies of to-morrow. 

Captain Thayer, intent upon his contemplation of the scene, wrapped 
in thoughts alien to the purpose which had brought him and his friend 
to the river bank, was suddenly brought to a realizing sense of sur- 
rounding things by the sound of a mighty splash in the water, a sudden 
disappearance of his friend below its now agitated surface, a subsequent 
sputtering as the ponderous corpulence of the doctor floated into view, 
and the utterly unprecedented departure of that dignified personage 
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into song. The nature of this ditty added materially to the momentary 
surprise ; it was short, to be sure, and extolled the virtues of a certain 
boy “ Bill” beyond anything boys are apt to aspire to or deserve ; but. 
the youth’s perfections were proclaimed with a heartiness so defying 
contradiction that the very hills caught up the laudatory strain till the 
unknown “ Bill” was enthroned as hero of the hour and the scene. 
“No telling,” the doctor subsequently, in final but unsatisfactory 
explanation, remarked, “what latent talents a refreshing bath will 
develop.” 

The doctor was one of the loveliest fellows in all the world. 
Standing nearly six feet in his boots, he tipped the scale easily at some- 
thing considerably over two hundred pounds ; but his height concealed 
his corpulence, and his handsome, refined, intellectual face was ever 
welcomed wherever he went. Let the march be never so fatiguing, 
there was always a cheery word from the doctor. Life was not all 
solemnity to him; he found a silver lining toevery cloud. Soft-voiced 
as a woman, as delicate, too, of touch, those who fell under his care had 
cause of thankfulness. There was never with him any thought of his 
patient’s rank or lineage; he saw only suffering humanity, which he 
strove to help and comfort. 

His companion, a wild, harum-scarum fellow, albeit a fine soldier,— 
a reckless, daring rider, full of generous impulses and prone to esca- 
pade,—had imbibed an affection for the doctor rare among men,—a 
sentiment as heartily returned by the latter. They had shared their 
blankets and scant shelter, had many things in common of experience 
and reminiscence, and were as totally unlike as too men could be; the 
one reticent and with the diffidence of a girl, the other gay and fond of 
companionship, and with such a capacity for falling in love that the 
sight of a pretty face or even the distant flutter of a skirt stirred 
within him such uncontrollable emotion that, cost what it might, a 
nearer acquaintance seemed to him the imperative necessity of the hour. 
Not long before, this susceptibility came near to costing him liberty 
and commission. It was in this wise: 

It was nearing the end of a warm day’s march, the roads had been 
well-nigh intolerable, and through blinding clouds of dust marking 
the trail of ponderous wagon-trains and rumbling batteries, now filing 
in and out among bordering field or tangled underbrush, the column of 
begrimed and tired infantry dragged its length along. Presently the 
head of the column filed through a lane to the left towards a fringe of 
woods some six or seven hundred yards distant, where line was to be 
formed and a halt called for the night. A few yards to the right and 
beyond the lane stood a large farm-house, in front of which, near the © 
road, was an old-fashioned pump at which many of the men were 
filling their canteens. A blue dress, a wealth of dark-brown hair, a 
little trim figure, caught the captain’s eye upon the piazza, from which 
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point of vantage the “ Yankee” was being subjected to quiet criticism 
and, doubtless, mental vituperation; but the sight of a woman—a 
pretty girl at that—awakened all his gallantry, and he then and there 
resolved upon a nearer view and better acquaintance. Spurring ahead, 
he reined in near the piazza and, with a profound bow to the young 
lady, said he hoped she was not alarmed at the presence of so many 
troops, and acquiescing in her request to place a guard upon the prem- 
ises till the column had passed, accepted the responsibility of that 
office himself, and, dismounting, fell into conversation. The army 
passing was in her eyes a vandal horde,—a belief quite patent to the 
captain, though, with lady-like tact and perhaps pardonable timidity, 
she put no such sentiment into words; but “ Father and three brothers 
are on our side,” she said, in admission of natural partisanship. It was 
after some few moments’ conversation that the old story of scant sup- 
plies, the fear of starvation, the hard condition of absolute self-reliance 
which the war imposed was repeated. One of the old women upon the 
place begged a little whisky to make “camfire” with, as she expressed 
it, and this he promised to bring over from camp that night if he might 
be permitted to call,—a permission readily, under the circumstances, 
granted ; so a little later, the weary column having dragged itself well 
out of reach, he took his leave and rode away. A lad of about twelve 
was coming across the field behind the house as he left,—an innocent 
enough little chap, no doubt, but, like many another small brother, 
possessing capabilities of mischief under advisement, as the captain 
later learned, and very nearly to his sorrow. 

The army was resting for the night, supper had been some time 
over, and men one by one, tired and eager for rest, dropped from out 
the circle round the camp-fires and sought such shelter as was at hand ; 
the pickets far out in front, open-eyed, intent, in the shelter of friendly 
thicket or opportune shadow of stately pine, listened to the night- 
sounds—the sighing of the winds, the hoot of an owl, the falling of a 
cone upon the soundful foliage of the undergrowth—with suspicious 
tolerance ; occasionally the crack of a rifle or distant voice of some irate 
teamster, the sentry’s challenge, the loud-mouthed, senseless braying of 
a mule here and there along the length of the opposing lines smote 
upon the ear with strange and weird insistence. Outside the group of 
tents constituting the head-quarters to which Captain Thayer was at- 
tached, well back in shadow, their presence unsuspected by any but the 
captain himself, three horses held by a couple of orderlies stood await- 
ing his coming. 

Entering his tent after quitting a party of officers who in low tones 
were discussing the probabilities of the morrow, he dropped the front 
walls, blew out his candle, and, slipping quietly out beneath the canvas 
in rear, mounted his horse and, with an injunction of silence to his 
men, rode away. The night was cloudless; the moon, late of habit, 
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had not yet risen, but the stars sparkled with the soft brilliance pecu- 
liar to a Southern sky; the shrill sound of the katydid, the distant 
lowing of a steer in lonely separation from his kind, the rhythmic fall- 
ing of the stream from the height of some impeding rock or fallen 
bough, the faint pattering of their horses’ hoof-beats upon the soft 
spongy carpet of the woods accented the stillness which boded over the 
sleeping hosts. 

Reaching the picket-guard upon the road they had to follow, Thayer 
drew aside the officer in command, held a moment’s parley with him, 
and, pressing spur to his horse’s flank, sped onward into the night. 
On either side fields destitute of grain, in rich, rank crop of weed 
and briery tangle, one limit outlined by the dark stretches of the bor- 
dering woods, the other lost in the engulfing darkness of the night; in 
front the winding road, deep in its all-pervading dust, trending towards 
distant hills which, dark and soft of outline, stood against the starlit 
blue. 

Riding into the space before the house, the party dismounted ; one 
of the men was directed to keep eye and ear alert for any hostile ap- 
proach, the other to hold the horses ready for a hurried mount, and 
the captain entered the dimly-lighted hall. The elder party and young 
lady were there to receive him; the former expectant of the promised 
“ vehicle,” the latter blithe and gay as became one of her years and 
charms. The boy, though, was absent,—a fact which conveyed to one 
somewhat familiar with the possibilities of treachery in fair secession 
maidens a suspicion that all was not well; and failing to receive a 
satisfactory account of the absentee, which he coupled with a certain 
nervousness the young lady evinced, he concluded to give additionally 
stringent orders to his men. Stepping to the door, he saw his own 
trusted orderly running towards the house, and at the same time plainly 
detected the sound of horsemen coming down the road. The lad’s 
absence was explained in a moment. Turning towards the horses, he 
found the man in charge stupidly and hopelessly drunk. He had emp- 
tied nearly a whole bottle of the whisky in one of the saddle-bags, 
and lay, his hand still holding the bridle-reins, in blissful ignorance of 
his danger or of aught beside. Extracting the other bottle with which 
he had provided himself from a saddle-bag, and handing it in to the 
elder woman, he remarked—“ The fulfillment of my promise, madam. 
Your scheme was well laid, but will hardly succeed ; do neither of 
. you dare to open this door till I am gone.” A moment later the 
drunken wretch was lying in the brush beyond the stone wall across 
the road, safe enough from observation, and the two others in the saddle 
trotting for the lane. The night had grown very dark; light clouds 
-were drifting across the heavens, dimming the sttr-light ; there was a 
suspicion of rain upon the wind which, in fitful gust, dust-laden, 
swirled along the road ; a friendly picket-fire flared feebly in the dis- 
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tance ; clattering towards them came the expectant horsemen. Turn- 
ing down the lane they could hear the voices of the other party, and, 
fearful lest a run for it would draw fire from their enemies, they turned 
into a field hard by and, finding shelter behind a granary, awaited 
results. It was a moment of intense suspense, for they knew what 
capture meant,—capture, too, on such an errand; the ridicule of it 
would cling to them forever. Hardly had they dismounted and stood 
by the horses’ heads when they plainly heard, “They turned down 
here,” and breaking into a gallop their pursuers dashed by their 
hiding-place in full chase. Now was the time for action. Springing 
into his saddle, the captain drew his pistol and, followed by his orderly, 
dashed into the road. “ Follow and do as I do,” he cried, and down 
the lane they went together. A hundred yards from the picket, they 
had noticed, as they came out, a road bearing away across the fields, and 
Thayer knew their would-be captors must take that or return by the 
lane, and he resolved to effect the former if he could. Nearing this 
road and fearful of closer approach to the picket, the pace of the forward 
party plainly slackened. 

There was no time for hesitation. Turning in his saddle, he called 
to his orderly, “ Now!” and away they went, straight for the party in 
front, discharging their pistols and yelling like Comanches. Believing 
themselves in turn pursued, and with no time to face the danger, off 
went the gray-coats in mad career across the field, and the others, making 
straight for the picket, escaped by the stratagem. Murder, like a great 
many other things, will out, and the next morning at breakfast the gen- 
eral, with his eye upon the gallant captain, remarked, “I thought I 
heard somebody ride into camp late last night. Gentlemen, if any 
of you Jeave camp after dark hereafter, I wish to know it and the 
nature of your errand as well.” 

Steadily the army advanced, swung itself across the Etowah, and 
encountered the most stubborn resistance, attended with fearful loss of 
life to both the Union and Confederate forces. New Hope Church, 
Pickett’s Mill, and Dallas—fields of impetuous onslaught and heroic 
defense—cleared away any lingering doubts existing in the minds of 
either of the great commanders as to the military genius of his adver- 
sary. The quick perception of Sherman, his absolute annihilation of 
natural or artificial impediments to his progress, the confidence he in- 
spired in his own troops, the respect he compelled in his enemy both 
through the prestige he brought to the one and the personality he daily 
evinced to the other; the masterly retreat of Johnston, the genius with 
which he impressed necessity without attendant loss of faith or deter- 
mination among his followers, the resurrection of Hope from the ashes 
of Defeat, born of an absolute reliance upon his invincibility, presented 
a picture to the world of renowned leadership and undaunted courage 
pre-eminent in the annals of modern warfare. 
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Allatoona, just beyond the Etowah, had been occupied as a base of 
supplies, and there also were established large hospitals which now 
were crowded with shattered heroes of the blue and the gray; there 
they lay, side by side, within the confines of that neutral ground, their 
weapons laid by, their feud forgotten ; here, an eye illuminated by the 
light of dawning convalescence ; there, the dulled submission to immu- 
table decree ; but everywhere the pervading sanctity of man’s humanity 
to man,—the cheering word, the tender nursing, or the sad, soft voicing 
of a prayer for an eternal rest. 

For a few days there was a cessation of onward movement,—an 
interval of rest hailed as a benediction by man and beast; a time for 
needed repairs and rehabilitation of body and belonging. The scorch- 
ing Southern sun was deepening the mountain shadows through added 
luxuriance of foliage; the bud of yesterday was to-day the full-blown 
flower of its kind; the murmurous voices of the streams now soft and 
sweet within the densities of overshadowing tree and aspiring under- 
growth, now clear and silvery as in gleeful mood they caught the sun- 
beams in the clearer spaces; the flaunting shimmer of the golden grain, 
sparse and scattered in sad impression of the blight upon the times, 
were light and shadow in the outspread scene. 

The doctor was that day riding towards Allatoona. “ Will you ride 
with me?” he asked the captain. “There is a poor fellow there whom 
I wish to visit and, if possible, assist.” 

“ With all the pleasure in the world,” was his reply, and a moment 
later they were ready for the road. 

“ By the way,” said the doctor, “let your man hang this medicine- 
chest across his shoulder ; it might be needed.” 

Later on his thoughtfulness was rewarded far beyond the limit of 
expectation. Their road lay to the north and east of their camp across 
a sterile stretch of ground, through stately pines, with never a deserted 
cabin or neglected field to temper the severity or break the monotony 
of the ride. The roadway was deep in impalpable dust, from which 
the passing wagon-trains evolved hot, blinding clouds ; so dense, in fact, 
that men all looked alike and the animals of a team were undistinguish- 
able one from the other. Occasionally a side road, running parallel 
with that mainly traveled, easy for horsemen but unsuited to the uses 
of heavily-laden wagons, afforded a respite from the intolerable glare 
and choking dust. When some three or four miles from the journey’s 
end, finding one of these retreats, they entered it and were casting about 
for water (that in their canteens having become too hot for use) when 
they descried, a stone’s throw from the road, a neat-looking, small, one- 
storied cottage, a veranda along its front, clean dimity curtains across 
its rather undersized windows, a light smoke curling from its single 
chimney. A simple rail-fence separated the house and its small en- 
closure from the road. The forms of flower-beds could be traced in 
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the luxuriance of overrunning weed; a well, beyond the angle of 
the house, proclaimed the “ Mecca” of their hopes. Dismounting, they 
were made doubly sure of the place’s occupancy by the opening of the 
door, within which stood revealed an elderly lady, dressed in black, a 
widow’s cap of spotless white upon her head, and her gray curls resting 
on a brow serene and fair. The gentlewoman proclaimed itself in form, 
in look, and in utterance, too, as she said,— 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen ; will you not come up and rest?” 

“Thanks, madam,” Thayer said ; “ but we stopped only to ask per- 
mission to fill our canteens at your well.” 

“ Gladly, sir,” she replied ; “but my servant can do that for you.” 

Declining the proffered civility, the captain stepped to the well, 
drew from its depths a bucket of cool, delicious water, and, filling the 
canteens, turned to the lady with the remark, “ This is an oasis indeed ; 
ten miles through such a road as lies beyond this fringe of timber is 
anything but pleasant.” 

“No,” she replied ; “but one could scarcely expect much more in 
the wake of two large armies. But will not you and your friend walk 
in; we can at least offer you a resting-place.” 

Beckoning to the doctor, and directing the orderly to loosen the 
horses’ girths, he turned to enter the house, but such a vision of loveli- 
ness was before him that he stood rooted to the spot. 

“My daughter, Miss Barrow,” explained the old lady. “She has 
been ill some time.” 

Including both ladies in his respectful salutation, “ Thayer,” he said, 
“is my name, of General ’s staff. Fate has indeed been kind in 
directing our footsteps hither. The gentleman with me is our doctor, 
and as good fortune has it he has brought his medicine-case. Here, 
doctor,” he added, as that worthy came upon the piazza, “is a patient 
for you. Ladies, let me present Dr. Murray.” 

Had the doctor known he would have met a woman anywhere 
along the lane he would have braved all the dust and heat and discom- 
forts of the thoroughfare a dozen times over before submitting to the 
encounter, for he was diffident as a girl himself, and cherished his ex- 
alted ideas of womanhood at a safe distance; but here he was, caught 
beyond possibility of escape. 

Some men entering a sick-room bring in with them hope and light 
and an influence better than half the drugs in the world, and such was 
the case with Dr. Murray. Blushing like a school-girl, and with an 
apology for his travel-stained appearance, he advanced to the bed upon 
which the young lady half lay, half reclined, resting on pillows of 
snowy whiteness, a pretty, simple wrapper about her form, beneath the 
folds of which peeped out a foot Hebe herself might have envied. 

She was a young lady of perhaps twenty ; taller, apparently, than 
the majority of women, slender and lithe of form; her hair, as it lay 
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in unconfined wavy masses falling below her waist, was like a shower 
of sunbeams, and her eyes, gray with a dash of blue in them, soft, 
confiding, set in a frame of which all the lines were curves, looked up 
full of a tender inquiry. 

A low malarial fever and the lack of medicine and proper food 
seemed to be the result of the doctor’s diagnosis; and while he ex- 
tracted from the slender store at hand such drugs as were for immedi- 
ate use, promising to send more when he should return to camp, the 
captain forthwith constituted himself courier for the occasion, and said 
something too to the mother which brought the tears to the old lady’s 
eyes and a fervent “God bless you, sir! God bless you!” from her lips. 

Riding into Allatoona later on, the doctor exhibited a surprise he 
did not feel when, after a long silence and as though in soliloquy, 
Thayer exclaimed, “ By Jove, isn’t she beautiful ? Swear to me, old 
man, you will never breathe a word of this at camp.” And the doctor 
swore it. 

There was little to be done at the hospital. Human skill, taxed 
to its utmost, could but alleviate the suffering of the poor fellow Mur- 
ray had ridden so far to succor. Slowly but surely, and in full knowl- 
edge of the fact, the brave color-sergeant’s life was slipping away. 
Several amputations had been already performed, but that insidious 
enemy, “hospital gangrene,” baffled every effort to arrest its progress ; 
the end was but a matter of days, perhaps of hours, and the man 
begged to be spared further molestation; so, with hearts saddened by 
the sights they had seen, they turned their horses’ heads homeward. 

They rode very slowly on the backward track, at least for a few 
miles, for the orderly’s horse carried, besides his rider, a very large and 
well-filled sack, and all the saddle-bags seemed to have grown plethoric 
as well ; and when, with loads lightened, they later in the evening looked * 
back and saw Mrs. Barrow watching them from the door of her cot- 
tage, which they had just quitted, they were happier than they had 
been for many, many days before, and a vision of a sweet fair-haired 
girl was ever before them as they pursued their onward course into the 
night. , 

There are times when a man wishes to be alone,—when the pres- 
ence of his dearest friend is exasperating,—and in such a mood was 
Thayer when camp was reached ; but, judging from the light flooding 
through the opening of his tent, and the sounds proceeding therefrom, 
he saw a night of it before him, and, sure enough, the sentinels were 
relieved several times before the blessed moment which he so earnestly 
desired arrived. 

At length he was alone; the last reveler had disappeared within 
the recesses of his own tent; the sentry paced to and fro with measured 
tread; the stars were on the wane; the gray tint of approaching day 
showed above the eastern hills; a song-bird, disturbed in his sleep, 
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caroled to his mate ; the soft wind, laden with the fragrant odors of 
the night, gently stirred the foliage ; nature was awakening while man 
still slept. Thayer let fall the curtains of his tent and threw himself 
upon the bed. Tired as he was, he could not sleep; the incidents of 
the day, the unwelcome intrusion of the night, had banished sleep ef- 
fectually from his eyes. Lighting his pipe, he lay there emitting great 
wreaths of smoke and watching them as they sped upward, enlarged, 
broke into irregular masses, and disappeared, to make place for others, 
creating a “ gorgeous firmament for his fancy to riot in.” What was 
it that kept passing before his mental vision so constantly? There was 
nothing so very much out of common in the day’s experience after all ; 
yet, let his mind roam where it would,—far back to his Northern 
home, to scenes in other climes, to the treasured memories of cadet 
experience, wherein in panoramic order sweet faces and fair forms 
thronged by,—it seemed at every turn there arose before him the wan, 
appealing visage of the lovely girl he had seen that day. He could 
remember nothing in all his eventful past that had appealed so strongly 
to those sentiments of pity and solicitude which so quickly kindled 
within him in the presence of misfortune. “ Heavens!” he thought, 
“ hers is but one case in many. This Southern country must be full 
of misery ; can I relieve it all? Well,” he mused, “I am glad I hap- 
pened that way to-day, at all events, and—she—was—very ” And 
in his dreams he carried on the thought, for his pipe had fallen from 
his hand ; tired nature had succumbed, and he slept. 

Some hours later he sought his friend the doctor, and together they 
formulated a scheme by which relief was to reach one family of desti- 
tute Southern women, at all events, and during the course of the day 
various little boxes and phials grouped themselves upon the doctor’s 
camp-chest, and Thayer was seen to go several times to the commissary, 
and somebody asked him if he was preparing fora separate expedition, 
and thought he proposed to live well if the quantities of stores which 
crowded into his mess-tent meant anything ; but he was equal to chaff 
of that kind, and in the face of it all the accumulation went on. Why 
it was that he was so long shut up with the general that afternoon no- 
body every did know, but there was a look of interrogation on a good 
many faces when he came sauntering back to his tent, though he had 
nothing to offer in explanation. 

That night he pleaded fatigue and went early to bed; but about 
nine o’clock (a late hour for people to be astir in camp except on occa- 
sion) his orderly quietly awakened him with the remark, “ All ready, 
captain,” and, drawing on his boots and overcoat (for the nights were 
chilly) and strapping his pistol-belt around his waist, he stepped out 
and made his way to the rear of the camp, where he found awaiting 
him his own and another orderly, each with a large sack across his 
saddle, while on his own horse were the doctor’s saddle-bags well filled 
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with the much-needed supplies which he had prepared during the day. 
His destination was a good ten miles away over the same dusty road 
he had traversed the day before, through the same lonely stretch of 
unbroken woods ; but there were no wagon-trains to encumber the route, 
and that sweet, suffering girl was beyond. Silently they rode away, 
stopping only to water their horses at the little creek which was tum- 
bling musically along a hundred yards from camp, and a moment at 
the picket farther out beside the road, then into the night. 


“So lonely ’twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.”’ 


For over two hours not a word was spoken ; in weird array shadows 
gathered at either hand; the falling of a cone, carrying in its flight a 
sapless twig against which it had impinged, the chirp of a cricket, the 
distant sharp staccato of a frog in unwearied iteration of his plaint, the 
whir of a bat shadowing its flight across the road, fantastic forms, hab- 
itants of the moon-illumined forest, the occasional click of an inter- 
fering shoe, spoke eloquently through the stillness to soul and sense. 

Midnight chimed from his watch as Thayer came in sight of the cot- 
tage, its gable revealed in the moonlight which flooded through an open- 
ing in the trees, the body of the building wrapped in their broad shadow. 
A soft light shone from a single window. Dismounting, he approached 
the house. “ Perhaps,” he thought, “they are all asleep. I will leave 
my packages upon the piazza and slip off as noiselessly as I came.” 
But surely he heard voices, one of them a man’s. Whom could it be? 
He had understood they knew none of the Union army, and yet they 
evidently had a visitor. Thayer knocked gently. A faint, smothered 
cry, the opening of a door at the rear of the house, and hurrying foot- 
steps smote upon his ear. “ What devil’s work is this?” he thought, 
and he was upon the point of starting in pursuit when the door opened 
and Mrs. Barrow, pale, trembling, a beseeching look upon her handsome 
face, stood before him, and beyond her, crying as though her heart 
would break, was the fair object of his solicitude. 

“What is it?” he said. “Has any one disturbed you, or rudely 
intruded here ?” 

“No, no,” sobbed the poor girl ; ‘do not search ; be as merciful as 
you have been generous; let him escape ; he is all that is left to us.” 

“No harm shall come to him, whoever he may be, so far as I am 
concerned; but calm yourself, please,” and, going to the bedside, 
Thayer bent tenderly over the frightened girl and, taking her wan, 
outstretched hand in his, said softly, “ Fear nothing ; be your visitor 
father, brother, or lover, he shall be safe for your sake had I met him 
face to face.” And struggling through her tears a sweet, trusting smile 
thanked him as no words could have done. 
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Turning to her mother, Thayer explained that he regretted the 
lateness of his visit, but that so many curious eyes were upon him he 
could not well have come in the day. He had brought, he said, some 
medicines from the doctor, and begged her acceptance of some supplies 
from his own over-large stock. 

“No, do not thank me; it has been the greatest pleasure of my 
life,’ he added. ‘ And now we must restore quiet here; this excite- 
ment will never do for our patient; the doctor is emphatic as to rest. 
Here are his directions, carefully written by himself. He was willing, 
you see, to trust me as the bearer of dispatches, but not in the expla- 
nation of their contents. To-morrow, if possible, he will come himself, 
and, lest he should get lost, ’ll come with him. May I?” he said, 
turning towards the fair invalid. But he did not need an answer ; 
something told him he would not be unwelcome. “ My men and I[ 
will catch an hour’s sleep upon your piazza, Mrs. Barrow, and then 
steal silently away, for we must be back in camp before the rest are 
astir. No, no,” he added, declining the proffer of her own room, “ we 
would not disturb you for the world; besides, we must watch our 
horses, and a saddle is a splendid pillow and a saddle-blanket positive 
luxury. Let the doctor see to-morrow, Miss Barrow, that you are an 
obedient patient. You must do all you can to get well now, for all 
our sakes, and before I say good-by to you, indeed, you are to pilot me 
through the intricacies of your flower-beds, you know. Good-night.” 
And he held the little hand perhaps an instant longer than occasion 
positively demanded, while their eyes met in mutual confession of a 
love their lips had no need to utter. 

An hour later three horsemen were galloping along the road un- 
mindful of the dust, the darkness, or the distance. Thayer whistled 
softly as he rode, in musical accompaniment to his thoughts, while the 
exhilarating influence of the early morning air, the elastic spring of his 
horse, the bright and beautiful hope, yet undefined, to which the past 
hour had given but the semblance of a form, conspired to make him 
forget all save the ringing of the “joy bells,” soft and faint in the 
distance, yet coming nearer to his consciousness as every moment 
passed. 

Was it love at last? Was this the absolute surrender, the subju- 
gation of self in presence of a mightier factor? And he touched his 
horse’s flank with the spur and dashed ahead with a shout which, 
gathering strength as it rushed through the long aisles of the forest, 
was caught up by the distant hills and came back in answering acclaim, 
“ At last! at last—last—last,” till lost amidst the multitudinous voices 
of the awakening world. 

When, a few moments later, he entered his tent and, lighting his 
pipe, that faithful and soothing companion of his solitary hours, threw 
himself upon his bed, he felt himself the happiest man in all the 
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world. The neutral tints in life’s picture seemed suddenly instinct 
with a bright and varied coloring. The day was dawning with a 
brilliance in keeping with this new aspect of his being; anticipa- 
tion took the place of retrospect; a guiding star had arisen to light 
him on. 

Thayer had never before been brought face to face with a problem 
so difficult of solution as that which offered itself now. Life had dis- 
covered few disappointments to him as yet ; it had never been brought 
home to him that “ misery treads sometimes on the heels of joy.” The 
sunny places in life’s pathway were the only ones his feet had trod ; 
present joys had more strongly appealed to him than any foreshadow- 
ings of possible trials to come. Fate or chance had been lavish of her 
bounty ; the bright pages of the past contained no hint of lingering 
shadow in the scroll of the future. Now he felt himself drawn irre- 
sistibly into the vortex of life’s responsibilities; the kaleidoscope had 
turned and henceforth would forever turn, and in the shifting scene he 
alone could not stand still. What, he thought, if he had not read 
aright the look she gave him when they had parted? Could it be 
that he had been mistaken ; that he had confused gratitude with love? 
He was so sure of himself, had he been unwarrantably so of her? His 
introduction to the serious matters of life was not a pleasant one; he 
felt scarcely able to grapple with them. He would see the doctor. 
He always had in trifling matters appealed to his maturer judgment ; 
he would do so now in this real emergency. 

The doctor was never g boisterous man, but generally, when 
amused, indulged in a quiet chuckle which conferred upon any matter 
disturbing his accustomed gravity the full measure of appreciation it 
deserved, and so he received Thayer’s announcement. 

“ Rather sudden, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“ Need it be any less sincere because it is?” Thayer replied, some- 
what nettled. He almost wished the doctor knew nothing of any 
former experiences of his of a similar nature, for this knowledge had 
taken off the keen edge of that appreciative sympathy he sought. The 
doctor probably imagined this a case of infatuation which would fade 
away in the light of some future experience. 

“Perhaps not,” answered the doctor. “ But look here, Thayer, 
what the devil are you going to do about it? Hadn’t you better wait 
until the campaign is over, and if some murderous bullet don’t settle 
it for you, which God forbid, settle it yourself then? You cannot do 
anything now that I know of, and for every reason it is better to wait, 
and perhaps the young lady won’t have you at all; that feature is 
worthy consideration, surely.” 

“Yes; but I would not need anybody’s advice in that case,” re- 
torted Thayer, knocking the ashes from his pipe and resentful of this 
view of the matter ; “the thing would settle itself, only I’d be awfully 
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hard hit. But I’ll find out this evening, and if all is well, what 
then ?” 

“We'll talk of that as we ride home to-night,” said the doctor. 
“T am to go up with you, you know. By the way, how was Miss 
Barrow last night? She should be lots better to-day if she followed 
my directions.” 

“Tm sure of that,” said Thayer; “both she and her mother 
promised implicit obedience.” 

“‘ Then we shall have her on her feet before we leave, at all events,” 
the doctor replied, “and that should bring you comfort enough in one 
day. Now go and get an hour’s sleep; you look as though you had 
been up all night, and there may be a long ride before us to-day, as I 
heard the general say he thought he should look over the line.” 

Fortunately for Thayer the “line” was not inspected that day ; 
detailed orders in anticipation of an onward move had to be prepared, 
and so the day was passed quietly in camp. A blessed boon to all was 
the arrival of a mail,—a large one, too, and the first they had received 
for over aweek. Letters and papers kept everybody busy, and Thayer 
was left in undisturbed possession of his tent during all of the morning 
and part of the afternoon, hours which he employed in writing up his 
own correspondence and in the selection of some papers and periodicals 
he had promised to bring with him that evening. Towards night it 
was noised about the camp that on the morning of the second day the 
corps was to move; its rest was over. On, on, this time towards 
Marietta. From blinding dust the roads were now deep in mud ; rain 
poured down in torrents ; it seemed as though heaven’s flood-gates had 
opened, swelling river and creek, and rendering advance doubly diffi- 
cult; but that indomitable energy and inflexible determination char- 
acterizing all of Sherman’s actions, intolerant of opposition of whatever 
nature or from whatever source, drove forward the mighty host which 
he commanded towards the fulfillment of his purpose. 

Thayer had but one day left, and he felt that upon its issues hung 
the solution of the problem of his future life. True to their promise, 
he and the doctor rode that night to Mrs. Barrow’s cottage. Wet and 
cold, they drew rein at the gate not long before midnight. The inap- 
propriateness of the hour struck them both, but the night was the only 
time they could escape the observation and inquisitive questioning of 
their comrades, and that they desired above all things. Even at that 
hour, however, they were heartily welcomed,—both mother and daughter 
appreciating what might have befallen had not this first chance meeting 
taken place. Mrs. Barrow had prepared for them a nice little supper, 
“so happy,” she said, “to have something to offer you, after the long, 
cold ride in the rain.” 

It seemed very delightful, they thought, to be at the tidy table, the 
handsome old lady presiding; her daughter, propped up with pillows, 
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near by, the bloom coming again into her cheeks, the sweet voice 
stronger in its accents, and a look of such thankfulness in her speaking 
eyes. What better repayal could they have asked than that? What 
happier thoughts to carry with them than those growing out of this 
strange encounter ? 

“Miss Barrow,” asked Thayer, after supper, when the doctor was 
busy with some directions to the mother, “do you mind telling me 
whom your visitor was the other night ?” 

“ Not at all,” she replied; “it was my brother. He knew I was 
sick, and in some way managed to steal through the lines to see me. 
He is in Johnston’s army, you know.” 

“ Happy man to have a sister to visit,” replied Thayer. “I only 
hope he will not fall into strange hands ; it might go hard with him.” 

“ He will not come any more. Heaven only knows if ever we will 
see him again. Father was killed early in the war, and he is all that 
is left us.” 

“God grant no harm may come to him,” Thayer said, reverently ; 
“and when you pray for his safety, as I know you do, will you not 
remember the stranger who to-morrow must bid you good-by, perhaps 
forever ?” 

“Oh, sir,” she answered, “ it will ever be my sweetest pleasure to ask 
God’s blessing on your life, for to you I feel I owe my own; but do 
you really go to-morrow?” and the faint bloom which he had been 
made so happy to see as he first entered the room died out and left her 
pale as death. Then, as he looked at her and their eyes met, it flashed 
back again for one short minute, suffusing face and neck and giving 
him the answer to the question he so longed to ask. 

Drawing his chair closer to the bedside, he replied, “ Yes, day 
after to-morrow we break camp and move on, too far, I fear, for the 
possibility of my return ; but”—and he took her pale little hand in 
his—“ I love you, dear, and your sweet image will bear me company 
to be my guide and comfort everywhere ; and then when I do come, 
after this weary campaign is ended, I shall find you waiting, shall I 
not?” Gently her hand closed on his own in mute but eloquent assent, 
and in her eyes there shone the light of an answering love more elo- 
quent even than the soft-voiced words, “I will be waiting,” which 
fell from her lips. And so, as on the wild waste of bad-land prairie 
the traveler meets a flower, delicate and strangely beautiful, breathing 
its fragrance and shedding its bloom upon the sterile plain, there came 
to Thayer, amid the busy, shifting, cruel scenes surrounding him, the 
tender light of a love all unsought settling calmly upon his life as a 
benediction, angel-voiced and laden with the tones of happy promise. 

Next evening Thayer rode over to take his leave; to say good-by 
for some time to come,—he knew not how long; it might be till the 
campaign ended, at any rate. Full of hope and expectancy, but with 
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an undefined dread of some fateful happening, he stood in the little 
front yard of Mrs. Barrow’s house, two delicate little hands clasped 
over his arm and a pair of sweet, questioning eyes upturned to his. 

“And you will remember, dear,” spake the soft voice of his be- 
trothed, “to be very careful. Now, remember, I shall be waiting and 
watching for your return.” 

“ Never fear, little one,” was the reply ; “the bullet would have to 
be indeed well aimed that could break through the charm with which 
your sweet love has surrounded me. My only solicitude is for you ; 
but with this’—and he drew from his pocket a safeguard in the gen- 
eral’s own handwriting, from whom he had begged it when he had 
told him of his newly-found joy—* you will be at least free from in- 
trusion, and you are well supplied with stores ; so be brave and patient, 
dear ; get well and strong; live in the present; have no to-morrow, 
for to-morrow never comes, and before your to-day is ended I will be 
here.” And so it was all arranged that as soon as the campaign ended 
Thayer was to return to claim his bride, and, with expressions of their 
hopes and fears and vows and promises, the time came for him to say 
good-by ; the night was coming on and he had far to ride. For one 
moment Thayer left his companion to say farewell to her mother, and 
then, standing beside an arbor-vite tree, his arm about her waist, her 
head nestling upon his breast, while the last rays of the setting sun 
kissed the luxuriance of her beautiful hair, he looked down into the 
loveliest eyes that had ever been upturned to his, and as she pinned a 
spray of the arbor-vite in his button-hole, the only talisman she had to 
offer beyond the thrice-blessed one of her own sweet, trusting love, he 
strained her to his heart, invoked God’s blessing for his darling, and, 
springing into the saddle, dashed out of sight, not daring to look back 
lest his love should prove stronger than his duty. 

The middle of September had come round; Atlanta had fallen; 
the disastrous change of commanders in the army opposed to Sherman 
had borne its fruit; the dark and bloody days intervening between 
Kenesaw Mountain and Jonesboro’ were numbered with tlie past ; the 
lines had closed in about the Confederacy ; the men who had fought 
with a heroism unexampled in the history of the world were succumb- 
ing to the inevitable; the great armies of Georgia were resting. At 
Chattanooga, within the limits of a camp upon the hill overlooking the 
town, there were preparations for a wedding. Captain Thayer’s im- 
patience would brook no further delay, and it had been all arranged 
that so soon as the campaign ended he would take his betrothed to 
Chattanooga and be married there by a chaplain, an old-time friend 
who had shared with him the privations of Knoxville and shown what 
manner of creed he embraced upon many a hard-fought field,—a man 
who could always be seen where the fighting was the thickest, a man 
who lent an arm to help and a voice to cheer when help and cheer 
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were needed. Pap he was called,—a man revered by the highest 
and lowest in degree, a man whose towering form and commanding 
presence imparted courage to the weak and an added determination to 
the strong, a man such as Vicars was, sans peur et sans reproche. 

The camp was gay with decoration, for it was the camp of Thayer’s 
old regiment, and whatever ingenuity could suggest in the arrangement 
of flag and sword and rifle and evergreen was put into executién. The 
arms were stacked on three sides of a square, the colors crossed at the 
centre, and immediately before them a pavilion of canvas festooned 
with flags and wreaths of green, an arch at its opening entwined with 
boughs of myrtle and fir and laurel, and whose crown supported the 
three letters “A. E. I.,” formed of dainty buds of white and scarlet 
roses, the letters symbolizing “ fealty,” which, i pursuance of his fancy, 
Thayer had had imbedded in diamonds in his engagement-ring to his 
bride. 

The band of the th was a famous one, and a stand had been 
erected for it at the entrance to the square. Many of the officers’ wives, 
when the regiment had gone into camp at Chattanooga, had come down 
from the North to be with their husbands while they might, and one 
and all took the interest women ever do in such occasions, which ac- 
counted for the tasteful arrangements of the table spread under a couple 
of hospital-tent flies near by. Mrs. Danes, the colonel’s wife, was espe- 
cially determined that Ned Thayer’s wedding should be as much of an 
affair as the resources of Chattanooga could make it. She was fond of 
Ned, as she was of most of the youngsters, and the romantic element in 
her nature, so long supposed buried beneath the weight incident to the 
cares of three boys and a couple of girls of her own, came bubbling up 
fresh as a native spring, which was very nice of Mrs. Danes, consider- 
ing the disappointment she inwardly felt that the friendship between 
her Amy and Ned Thayer had not ripened into something stronger. 
But there was nothing small about the little woman save her stature; 
her heart was right. “It was not to be,” she said to herself, and that 
ended it. So soon as Mrs. Barrow and her daughter had arrived at 
the Bishop House, two days before, there had been a steady stream of 
visitors to them, and Nellie Barrow had Jed them one and all captive ; 
her beauty, her modest diffidence, the strange, romantic incidents culmi- 
nating in her coming among them, appealed more strongly than any- 
thing had ever done to their womanly sympathies, and in the light of 
her past sufferings, the abandonment of her home, the sweet, trusting 
manner of her relinquishment of the traditions and environments of her 
life, following unfalteringly that duty to which love led the way, drew 
to her the love and tenderness which woman can so lavishly bestow or 
so cruelly withhold. The wedding, so far as the bridal party was con- 
cerned, was to consist of the principals alone, with Dr. Murray as best 
man, and so it happened that at eight o’clock one beautiful night in 
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September—the sweet strains of the wedding march from Lohengrin 
floating out upon the air, the soft light of many Chinese lanterns trans- 
forming the camp into a scene of enchantment, the moon and stars 
looking down from on high, the pretty costumes of the ladies, the flash 
of light from the bayonets—there stood before the chaplain, who, with 
his flowing white beard and simple gown, looked like a chosen apostle 
of peace, this man and woman, whom a strange destiny had brought 
together, asking to be made man and wife. Never had the lights of 
heaven looked down upon a fairer bride ; never before had the heights 
of Chattanooga been graced by a fairer scene. Nestling at the foot of 
the towering hills, stretching out into the valley, in scattered fashion 
the city lay, its tiny lights like fire-flies in the distance paling in the 
fiercer glare of camp-fires scattered here and there upon the outspread 
scene; to the right the river trending westward,—its waters kissing 
the feet of historic hills, within whose fastnesses the erstwhile echoes, 
rudely awakened by cannon roar and defiant shout of man, had scarcely 
settled to their accustomed rest. Lines of earthworks and frowning 
batteries spoke eloquently of the past and gave promise of reliance in 
the future, while in grateful contrast to war’s grim suggestions were 
the lessening noises of the city’s busy stir,—the faint murmur and sigh 
of the wind amidst the pines upon the mountain,—the far-distant 
rumbling of an in-coming train with its load of living freight and its 
messages of gladness or despair,—the quiet rest settling down upon the 
earth,—the surrender of the day to the mystic spell and sovereignty of 
the night. 

Dressed in a simple gown of tulle fashioned in the style of a day 
gone by,—a resurrection from the treasured belongings of some fair 
woman who, her day of conquest over, had made graceful relinquish- 
ment of her sway to the daughters of a later generation,—a single strand 
of pearls encircling her fair throat, and on her bosom a handful of jes- 
samine exhaling a perfume delicate as the odors from sun-kissed Araby, 
her hand within her lover’s, the gentle night wind wooing the tresses 
of her abundant hair, Nellie Barrow was a vision fair as 


‘* All that the pencil’s mute omnipotence 
Could call up into life.”’ 


The beautiful words of the service were spoken, the final prayer 
and benediction said, the band crashed out in exultant strain, a cheer 
long and full of heartiness went up from the thousand throats of the 
throng of men who had stood sponsors to the scene, and a sweet, 
trembling little rebel had changed her faith, a soldier won the crowning 
battle of his life. 

WituiraM C. BARTLETT, 
Captain U.S.A. 





THE ANNUAL INSPECTION OF THE WNA- 
TIONAL GUARD BY ARMY OFFICERS. 


‘‘Show me a People energetically busy; heaving, struggling, all shoulders at 
the wheel; their heart pulsing, every muscle swelling, with man’s energy and 
will’;—I show you a People of whom great good is already predicable; to whom 
all manner of good is yet certain, if their energy endure. By very working they 
will learn; they have, Antzuslike, their foot on Mother Fact: how can they but 


learn? 
‘¢ CARLYLE.”’ 


THE existence of standing armies dates from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, from the fall of feudalism; the principle of the present conti- 
nental system of raising armies by conscription was first established in 
1813, when Prussia rose to throw off the French yoke; but the system 
itself was not fully developed until 1859; finally, the perfection of the 
system, or the nation in arms, is a growth of the past twenty-five years. 
Russia, Germany, France, Austro-Hungary, Italy, Spain have all 
adopted this system more or less completely, and in all these countries 
there is the pomp and circumstance, the bustle and the noise of war 
mingled with the quiet pursuits of peace on all sides. 

Great Britain and the United States have been content with small 
standing armies and voluntary enlistments. Yet we have not forgotten 
that no nation has ever become civilized without wealth, nor wealthy 
without the power and the will to defend its wealth ; nor has any nation 
begun its full development in the occupations of peace until it has 
shown what it could accomplish in war. It is for that reason that we 
study the art of war, therefore have we our volunteers, our militia, our 
National Guard. It seems at first sight surprising that we should 
volunteer to prepare ourselves for war. No doubt there are attractions, 
—social entertainments, uniforms, and what not,—but at the soul of it 
there is a deeper reason, a true, honest, and intelligent love of country, 
such as no European can comprehend, and a mingling of another high 
quality,—admiration for bravery,—for, in this latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, we are still, in a small way, hero-worshippers, and 
therein love of the brave is the principal element. 

For a long time the militia organizations of the several States went 
their own way, entirely apart from the regular army, but of late a feel- 
ing has developed for a closer union on both sides. The campaigns of 
1866 and 1870 called our attention to the great European armies, and 
convinced us of the utter insignificance of our regular army in case of 
a great war with any foreign nation; special attention was thus di- 
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rected to the militia as the first available source of trained soldiers. In 
the past the volunteer or militia system, in comparison with the system 
of forced conscription, has not proved a success as a whole; but this 
has probably resulted from the imperfect manner in which the instruc- 
tion was conducted, as proven by the exceptions in our civil war, such 
as the Seventh New York and the Fifth Maryland. 

The instruction, then, of the National Guard is the great factor 
determining its efficiency; and efficiency, of course, is the ultimate 
object to be attained. The effect of the association of the officers of the 
regular army with the National Guard is the first consideration before 
us. The importance of such association was first felt by the National 
Guard, but of late years it has been thoroughly appreciated by the 
regular army at large. The advantages on both sides are great ; to the 
army officer war is his profession; and, whether he has had experience 
in active campaigns or not, he has a better knowledge of the subject 
than the average militia officer; he can at least instruct in the customs 
of the service and routine duties, both of which are the results, in the 
army, of the experience of the best soldiers our country has produced ; 
the army officer himself is benefited by intimate relation with the kind 
of troops which will constitute the main material available in case of 
war; he will see in the camps of instruction larger bodies of men 
than are to be found at the ordinary army posts, and he will be in- 
duced to think, and think seriously, on matters that before were purely 
mechanical. 

The capabilities of the army officers vary indefinitely, yet that the 
average is good history has proven. With regard to the graduates of 
the Military Academy it is not necessary to make any remarks; but, 
since objection is sometimes made to the young graduates, we would re- 
mind our readers-that aJ] our present general officers, who are graduates, 
—Generals Schofield, Howard, Crook, Stanley, Gibbon, Ruger, and 
Merritt,—were but young lieutenants when the war broke out, and 
they surely showed themselves capable of instructing the volunteers and 
the militia. We would also like to quote another authority, not because 
it is at all necessary, but because it is an entirely unprejudiced opinion, 
and one that is an honor to the country, since the Military Academy is 
the country’s institution : 


‘‘T give it as my fixed opinion that, but for our graduated cadets, the war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted some 
four or five years, with, in its first, half, more defeats than victories falling to our 
share; whereas, in less than two campaigns, we conquered a great country and a 
peace, without the loss of a single battle or skirmish. 

‘(WINFIELD Scorr.” 


Neither do the non-graduates need any comment, for the records of 
soldiers like Generals Terry, Miles, and Brooks speak for themselves ; 
and that great body of officers, constituting the large majority of the 
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regular army, have also their records, and have done their part to give 
the army its present good character. 

Experience, no doubt, is of great advantage in all professions, espe- 
cially in that of arms, where action is predominant ; but careful study 
is often better than practice, if the lessons taught by the latter be not 
taken to heart. When Germany entered on the campaigns of 1866 
and 1870 she had had no war for fifty years, no experience or practice ; 
she had simply (but thoroughly) studied the art of war; her enemies 
had had the experience, but had not profited by its lessons: which was 
of the greater benefit ? 

Occasionally the older officers of the militia feel incensed at the 
idea of having their troops instructed or inspected by a young army 
officer; but, even if they did lead a company at Gettysburg, even if 
they “were soldiers when these lieutenants were in the cradle,” that is 
no reason in itself why they should not be instructed by them if the 
lieutenants know more about the art of war now. Of course, such a 
feeling is very exceptional, and is probably in all cases directed towards 
individuals who are not fitted for their duties. Nevertheless, the 
report of an experienced officer carries so much more weight with it 
than that of a younger officer, that it is almost a necessity to detail the 
older officers for this work ; but, if we may be allowed to make a sug- 
gestion in regard to this work, which has been so recently developed 
and so well executed, as evidenced in the last report of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army to the Secretary of War, it would be that one or 
more younger officers be associated with the older and more experi- 
enced officer, in the former the qualities of energy, brightness, and a 
thorough knowledge of details predominating ; in the latter, wide ex- 
perience, general knowledge, good judgment, and tact ; the older officer 
to instruct, the younger to assist and be instructed. 

Consitering merely the purely military part (drills, guard duty, 
skirmishing, etc.), the most striking feature of the reports of the special 
inspectors of the militia, contained in the Adjutant-General’s report, is 
the great attention bestowed on details of drill, and the comparatively 
little notice taken of actual preparation and preparedness for war. Of 
course, drill is a very necessary preparation for war, but the National 
Guard (and, indeed, some few army officers) seem to think that drill is 
all that is possible in time of peace, that all is accomplished when the 
company or battalion can make an immaculate wheel, that everything 
depends on the position of the little finger with respect to the seam of 
the pantaloons. Would it not be better to drill a little less perfectly 
(not that any such falling away is at all necessary), and know a little 
more about the attack and defense of positions, the posting of outposts, 
or the conduct of advance and rear guards? We do not wish to under- 
rate the value of drill or attention to details; on the contrary, we are 
as much impressed with the necessity for care and consideration of all 
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such apparently insignificant points as any one; but we desire that our 
military men should not lose sight of the fact that the great end and 
aim of all our labor is not that we may do well on the drill-ground, 
but that we may know our duty on the battle-field, that we may be 
able to fight well. Our present drill-tactics (which we hope soon to see 
improved) is no doubt somewhat at fault in this matter ; perhaps, too, 
the limited time excludes everything but drill. But the extent to 
which the taste for fine distinctions has been developed is shown by the 
decisions of the War Department on points of tactics, rendered neces- 
sary by this tendency to extreme details and fixed forms. The militia 
are too prone to lay great stress on very unimportant points (of course, 
we refer to the younger militia officers, and ndt to those who had war 
experience), as every officer who has been associated with them has no 
doubt experienced ; but this is quite natural, since drill is nearly all 
they are interested in, and the regular army has set them the example 
therein. But the army is no longer setting so poor an example; in 
every military department there are marches, outposts, reconnoissances, 
commands acting as advance guards or rear guards, troops of cavalry 
pursuing or intercepting other troops, etc., and the Infantry and Cav- 
alry School, at Fort Leavenworth, is teaching an excellent course in 
this practical military work. In complete contrast with our attention 
to unimportant details and tendency towards fixed forms stands the last 
German infantry drill-tactics, wonderful in its elasticity, allowing great 
latitude in al] directions, for all formations and movements. 

The individual training of the soldier.is the main element of suc- 
cess in battle, and, consequently, the nations of Europe are vying with 
one another in this great work to raise the private soldier to the height 
desired, physically, mentally, morally. The physical means are gym- 
nastics (including setting-up drill) and bayonet exercise; gymnastics 
render the muscles pliable and put them under control of the will, and 
give strength to the body,—strength gives confidence, and confidence 
means energy and spirit; while bayonet exercise is still necessary that 
the men may know how to handle their arms at the final assault, since 
even the latest wars have furnished examples of hand-to-hand encoun- 
ters. These two courses can be carried on at the armories; in camp 
the time should be given to the principal object of the individual 
training, the instruction in the duties on the firing-line as skirmishers 
under all kinds of circumstances. 

The highest aim of the instruction in the school of the company 
should be the correct execution of a front attack according to the tac- 
tics, the strengthening of a firing-line, the withdrawal of a firing-line, 
good fire discipline, and the most perfect handling of the musket. The 
mere drill can again be learned at the armories, while the time during 
the encampment should be given to the attainment of the ultimate object, 
the preparation of the company for service on the firing-line. 
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The battalion is the unit of command on the line of battle, the 
largest body that can be commanded directly; its instruction, there- 
fore, sums up the instruction of the soldier and the company, and is 
conducted, consequently, with the greatest care. Its course of instruc- 
tion includes drill movements and battle tactics; the former can be 
partially taught in the large armories, the latter must be taught en- 
tirely in the camps of instruction. The great tendency in both drills 
and battle formations is towards fixed forms, and it should, therefore, 
be the endeavor of an inspector to try and limit the movements and 
modes of execution to those strictly practicable in actual war. If 
movements are continually practiced in time of peace which are wrong 
in time of war, they are not only a waste of time but may be actually 
dangerous. If the men, for example, are in the habit of seeing their 
battalion commander continually in the front in drill movements, they 
will be disconcerted in time of war when they do not find him there, 
but see him, where he belongs, with the reserve company. The result 
will be that the battalion commanders will be compelled to go out in 
front ; and so it was found at St. Privat, where such an error resulted 
in the loss of nearly all the field-officers of the infantry of the Guard. 
“All this is very honorable and brave,” says Hohenlohe, “but not 


necessary, and of very serious consequences to the army and the 
country.” 
The objects of the schools of the soldier, the company and the bat- 


talion, are here stated and analyzed, because they should be kept con- 
stantly in view; and the inspector should base his estimate on the 
degree of perfection attained in relation thereto. 

A glance at the various reports included in the Adjutant-General’s 
report will convince any one that the objects of things are not always 
kept in view. For instance, in one case the police of the camp-ground 
within the line of sentinels was excellent, but the men’s sinks were 
filthy. What is the object of policing a camp if not to insure the 
health of the command ; and which is of the greater importance, clean 
sinks or an immaculate parade-ground? Again, in one command the 
drill was good, but the guard-mounting and guard duty very poor; 
now which of these will be of the greatest immediate practical value in 
time of war: drill, which insures good discipline mainly and prepares 
for all else involving the mere movement of troops, or the proper per- 
formance of guard duty, on which the safety of the entire command 
may depend? So we find another command very good in al] drill, but 
very poor in skirmishing; in other words, it is just ready to be pre- 
pared for field service. Finally, the ultimate object, actual preparation 
for service in the field, or thorough instruction in the first duties that 
will fall to a command in case of actual war, and in the present battle 
tactics, on all the various kinds of ground, is scarcely accomplished 


at all. 
Vou. II. N.S.—No. 6. 40 
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To illustrate what is meant by this, let us suppose the inspector 
requests the battalion commander to place the battalion in a certain 
position, and give the necessary orders and execute the proper move- 
ments to attack a point directly in front,—supposing the battalion to 
form part of a general line; or, in another situation, to defend the posi- 
tion ; or, supposing the battalion to serve as advance-guard for a com- 
mand on the march, and to come suddenly upon the enemy, the 
measures to be taken, etc. These, surely, are among the very earliest 
events of a campaign, and should not be learned by sad experience. 
In connection herewith we recall the experience of a brother officer, a 
lieutenant of a light battery, who, when directed by an energetic inspec- 
tor to post his battery in position to attain a certain object, and having 
executed the order, said to the inspector, who was complimenting him 
for his good judgment, “ Yes, sir; but I would like to have you know 
that my knowledge in this matter was not derived from any instruction 
I have received in the battery, but from my own study.” 

The time required for such work, it may be objected, is not avail- 
able, but that we cannot grant, as three days, properly utilized, would 
be quite sufficient for the consideration of at least six different situations, 
which would give a fair insight into the use of the battalion in modern 
war in almost all its applications. Such work would constitute a fit- 
ting conclusion of the encampment, and an inspection on the last day, 
in which the battalion might be required to perform two or three of 
these practical evolutions, would serve to determine its actual battle 
value. 

The inspector, then, should call attention to the general object of 
each particular step in the course of instruction, and should indicate 
how all the measures adopted bear on the attainment of this object. 
There is no body of men anywhere more anxious to learn than the offi- 
cers and men of the militia; this is constantly testified to on all hands. 
‘They simply need direction. 

We do not wish to be understood as objecting to drill in any way, 
but merely desire to indicate that drill is not the ultimate object of 
military training, but rather a step in the process. It may be said, 
there is no time for any further work beyond drill. This may be true 
in many cases where the drill is still imperfect; but it certainly is not 
true for many regiments who drill well ; these can go on to something 
higher. 

The great step taken by the army of late in the practical field- 
instruction of the troops will, no doubt, soon be followed by the 
National Guard, and carried to such perfection as to make it indeed 
the bone and sinew of the nation in times of trouble and danger. 


JoHN P. WIssER, 
First Tieutenant First Artillery U.S.A. 





A REMARKABLE EPISODE OF THE LATE 
WAR, 


THE pages of history are full of surprises. They fully justify the old 
proverb, that “Truth is stranger than fiction.” Nothing is more ro- 
mantic than the romance of reality. The facts related in the following 
narrative may, perhaps, furnish another illustration of the truth of 
these suggestions. ‘They would doubtless have been published several 
years ago but for the efforts of the War Department in Washington 
City to suppress them, and to keep the official papers locked up in its 
archives which contain a history of the arrest, trial, and execution, as 
spies, of Colonel William Orton Williams and Lieutenant Walter G. 
Peter, of the Confederate army, in the month of June, 1863. This 
action in regard to these records has been taken, as I am informed, out 
of deference to the wishes and feelings of relatives and friends, many 
of whom remained loyal to their country and government during the 
Rebellion, and some of them, indeed, held prominent positions in the 
army and navy of the United States. Twenty-five years have elapsed, 
however, since these unhappy events took place, and, as time assuages 
our griefs and reconciles us to the decrees of fate or-of Providence, and 
as some of the parties most deeply interested are no longer living, I 
have deemed it proper to avail myself of the facts and papers in my 
possession on the subject by giving them to my readers for their infor- 
mation. It is due to the public at the same time that these facts 
should be made known, in order that the responsibility for the sad 
catastrophe and the unfortunate fate of these men should be placed 
where it properly belongs. 

The story of Major André is familiar to the readers of English 
history in every part of the world. For one hundred years his un- 
timely end has been read and discussed, often with throbbing hearts 
and eyes brimming with tears, and yet the interest felt in the fate of 
that gallant officer is, apparently, as great now as on the Ist day of 
October, 1780, when he was led to execution by command of General 
George Washington himself. Military authorities on both sides of the 
Atlantic have almost universally conceded the propriety of the action 
taken by Washington in that matter; but there have been many of his 
admirers, then and since, whose reverence for that illustrious patriot 

1 This article is, by request of a number of officers, reprinted from an early num- 
ber of Un1tTED SERVICE magazine, first series. The matter of which it treats has 
within the past few months been much discussed in the service journals and else- 
where. 
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would have been greater if he had mitigated, in some legitimate way, 
the severity of that painful sentence. Few, indeed, of his contempo- 
raries, who at that time debated so warmly the merits or the demerits of 
that course, could have dreamed that eighty-three years afterwards—or, 
to be more precise, on the 9th day of June, 1863—a lineal descendant of 
Mrs. George Washington should have perished in the same ignominious 
way, under circumstances which present, to say the least, a series of 
remarkable coincidences; yet such is the fact, and Colonel William 
Orton Williams was the chief conspirator, actor, and victim in the 
awful tragedy, taking with him in the crime and its punishment a 
cousin, named Walter G. Peter, also of Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia. 

Colonel Williams was the son of Captain William G. Williams, 
who was for twenty-two years a well-known officer of the Topograph- 
ical Engineers of the United States army, and who was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Monterey, during the Mexican war, on the 
2ist day of September, 1846. Captain Williams was born in the city 
of Philadelphia, of English parents, by whom he was taken to England, 
and for a time sent to school at Exeter; but having a strong desire to 
return to America, his father brought him back and placed him in an 
educational institution in Kentucky. Here the youth developed such 
strong military aspirations that an appointment to a cadetship at West 
Point was secured for him in the year 1818, After pursuing his 
studies at the Military Academy for two years, he obtained a leave of 
absence, and, going to France, he entered the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, where he remained two years, when he returned to West Point, 
and in two years more completed his course at that institution and was 
graduated with high honor. He was a man of remarkable proficiency 
in many branches of learning, was a poet and painter of no incon- 
siderable merit, and in other respects was greatly accomplished. He was, 
at the same time, devoted to his profession, and was a most efficient and 
capable officer, but he was extremely haughty and overbearing in his 
manner, and was, consequently, unpopular with his brother-officers and 
fellow-soldiers. His distinguished gallantry and bravery, however, at 
the battle of Monterey were considered sufficient to hide a multitude of 
sins, and his death was greatly lamented. As an engineer officer he 
had served in the Cherokee country ; at Charleston, South Carolina ; on 
the Niagara frontier, and in other localities within the limits of the 
United States. Many years before his death he had married Miss 
Columbia Peter, a daughter of Thomas Peter, who was, in the early 
part of the present century, a prominent citizen of Georgetown, a large 
property-owner in the District of Columbia, and one of the intimate 
personal friends of George Washington. Thomas Peter had married 
Martha Parke Custis, who was a grandchild of Mrs, George Washing- 
ton, and long resided in Georgetown, where, in the year 1804, he built 
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the old mansion now occupied by Mrs. Kennon, the widow of Commo- 
dore Beverly Kennon, an officer of the United States navy, who, among 
others, was killed on board the “ Princeton” by the explosion of a gun, 
in the year 1844. Mrs. Kennon is also a daughter of Thomas Peter 
and a sister of Mrs. Captain Williams. 

One of the fruits of the marriage of Captain Williams and Miss 
Peter was a son, born on the 7th day of July, 1839, named William 
Orton Williams, who became the leading actor in the deplorable train 
of events about to be related. Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Kennon, were 
also the sisters of G. W. P. Custis, the former owner of the Arlington 
estate and the father of Mrs. Robert E. Lee. 

It will thus be seen that W. O. Williams was the direct and lineal 
descendant of Mrs, George Washington. General Washington him- 
self left no children. With Williams was associated a cousin, Walter 
Gibson Peter,—a grandson of Major George Peter, the brother of 
Thomas Peter,—who was born on the 18th of October, 1842, and who, 
when they were boys together, had formed for Williams a most devoted 
and romantic attachment. In personal graces and accomplishments 
William Orton Williams bore great resemblance to his father, Captain 
Williams, and was possessed of a genius very much like that of Major 
André, He was of a poetic temperament, had considerable skill as a 
painter, but was thoroughly devoted to the military profession. While 
pursuing his academic studies at Alexandria, Virginia, his greatest 
pleasure was found in assembling the boys of the school, organizing 
them into companies, and in drilling them in the tactics of the day. 
He wished very much to go to West Point, but an elder brother, who 
subsequently became Major Lawrence A. Williams, of the United States 
regular army, was already there, and he failed to secure the coveted 
appointment as a cadet. 

After completing his studies, he was employed for a time in the ser- 
vice of the Coast Survey, but his great ambition was to become a sol- 
dier; and through the assistance of friends he obtained a commission 
as a lieutenant in the Second Cavalry Regiment of the United States 
army. Shortly after he was appointed an aide on the staff of General 
Winfield Scott, then commander-in-chief of the army, with head-quar- 
ters at Washington City. This was in the early part of the year 1861, 
and the ominous threatenings in the Southern horizon already indi- 
cated the outbreak which culminated in the war of the Rebellion. Col- 
onel Robert E. Lee was General Scott’s chief of staff, and was also on 
duty at the War Department, in Washington. As in the case of Major 
André, so in that of Lieutenant Williams, a love-affair was, indirectly 
at least, the cause of the course of events which ended so disastrously 
for both, and which led both to an infamous and shameful death on the 
scaffold. Lieutenant Williams was passionately devoted to Eleanor 
Agnes, the daughter of Colonel Robert E. Lee, who was then residing 
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at Arlington. While on duty in Washington he made frequent visits 
to the young lady, both before and after Colonel Lee resigned his com- 
mission as an officer of the United States army. These visits came to 
the knowledge of General Scott and Assistant Adjutant-General Town- 
send, who were naturally apprehensive that, in those critical times, es- 
pecially in the months of April and May, 1861, Lieutenant Williams 
might carry across the Potomac information of a valuable character to 
the conspirators in Virginia. They ordered him, therefore, to discon- 
tinue those visits. He promised to do so, but the temptation was too 
great, and he continued to make clandestine visits to Arlington. This 
fact again coming to the knowledge of the officers above mentioned, 
they ordered his arrest in the early part of the month of May, 1861, 
and sent him to Governor’s Island, near the city of New York, where 
he was kept in confinement for several weeks, until any information he 
might have had in regard to army movements would have been useless 
to the Confederate authorities, when he was released. Shortly after, on 
the 10th day of June, he resigned his commission in the United States 
army, and abandoning a brother, Major Lawrence A. Williams, and 
numerous relatives and friends in the loyal States, as well as his country 
and his government, he followed the pernicious example of Colonel Lee, 
and went South to support the fatal cause of slavery, State sovereignty, 
and secession. How much his conduct was influenced by devotion to 
those destructive ideas, or by his attachment to Colonel Lee’s daughter, 
it is, of course, difficult to determine. ‘Taking with him letters from 
many distinguished persons whose sympathies were with relatives and 
friends in the Southern army, he was gladly received by the Confederates, 
who were charmed with his handsome appearance, his military bearing, 
his varied accomplishments, and the enthusiasm with which he enlisted 
in their cause. He was immediately commissioned as a colonel of ar- 
tillery and assigned to duty with Bishop-General Polk, then com- 
manding in Western Kentucky, with head-quarters at Columbus. Here 
the ardent and impulsive temperament of Colonel Williams, combined 
with a haughty and overbearing manner, which was intensified by the 
strictest ideas of discipline, new and distasteful to the volunteer soldiery 
of the West, involved him in a difficulty with a private, which resulted 
in the death of the soldier. This affair made Colonel Williams un- 
popular in General Polk’s command ; and, although he behaved with 
great courage and gallantry at the battle of Shiloh some months after- 
wards, he was transferred to the staff of General Bragg, then in command 
of the Confederate forces in Tennessee, where he remained until the 1st 
day of June, 1863. As in the darkest hour of the Revolution treason 
was invoked to bring about results which could not be secured by open 
and honorable warfare, so during the Rebellion, when the cause of 
the national government was passing through its period of deepest 
gloom, the same cowardly agencies were called into existence by the 
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Confederates to accomplish their destructive purposes. Had the dark 
and treacherous designs of Benedict Arnold been successful, the result 
must have been the separation of the Northern from the Southern colo- 
nies, and the final conquest of all by the British Crown. Had Williams 
and Peter succeeded in their attempt, in all probability the army of 
General Rosecrans would haye been destroyed, the East might have 
been separated from the West, and secession made an accomplished fact. 
But fate determined otherwise, and André perished at that critical 
period of the Revolution as Williams and Peter did at a corresponding 
period of the Rebellion. 

The campaign during which were fought the battles of Fort Don- 
elson, Shiloh, and Corinth, with many minor engagements, had ended, 
in the summer of 1862, by the retreat of General Buell’s army of 
United States troops across the States of Tennessee and Kentucky to 
the Ohio River. The friends of the Southern Confederacy were greatly 
elated and those of the Union were equally depressed. General Rose- 
crans assumed command of the Army of the Cumberland, recruited 
its depleted ranks, and marched south to Nashville, Tennessee, in the 
latter part of the same year. The flower of the Southern army, under 
General Bragg, was assembled at Murfreesboro’, about thirty miles 
southeast of Nashville. Both sides had made extraordinary efforts for 
a conflict, which was expected to be decisive in its character. General 
Rosecrans advanced and delivered battle on the last day of December, 
1862. At the close of that day the advantages were most decidedly 
with the Confederate troops. Massing his forces upon the right wing 
of the Union army, which was at the time weakened by too great an 
extension, General Bragg fell upon it, crushing it completely, and 
driving it back with terrible loss upon the rear of the centre and left. 
General Rosecrans nevertheless held his ground, although almost en- 
tirely surrounded by the enemy, who was then greatly superior in the 
number and efficiency of his cavalry. On the 2d day of January, 
1863, when the conflict was renewed, General Bragg was driven back 
with great slaughter, and, at the close of the engagement, retired in a 
southerly direction to repair his losses and recruit his shattered com- 
mand. Notwithstanding the immense efforts put forth by both parties, 
the battle of Murfreesboro’, or Stone River, as it is sometimes called, 
was indecisive. The National troops retained possession of the field, 
but it was by a precarious tenure. Their line of communication with 
the rear, every mile of which required protection, was more than two 
hundred miles in length. About ten thousand men on each side were 
killed, wounded, captured, or otherwise placed hors de combat. The 
Confederate army had sullenly retired some thirty miles south, and 
the whole of the surrounding country was vexed with the incursions 
of his cavalry. General Rosecrans fixed his head-quarters at Mur- 
freesboro’, and began preparations for a farther advance upon his oppo- 
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nent. Directly south of Nashville, twenty miles distant, on the line of 
the Nashville and Decatur Railroad, and on the turnpike also leading 
south from the former city, lay the town of Franklin. At this point 
rested the right wing of the Union army. About twelve miles east 
was the village of Triune, something less than half of the distance to 
Murfreesboro’, which is also directly east of Franklin. A division of 
the Union army, under the command of General Gordon Granger, was 
stationed at Triune. It will thus be seen that the forces under the di- 
rection of General Rosecrans were disposed in the form of a triangle, 
of which Nashville was the apex, while Franklin and Murfreesboro’ 
occupied the other angles. Franklin is a dull and sleepy, but pleasant 
town of about fifteen hundred inhabitants, surrounded by a rich and 
fertile country, and containing a number of wealthy families, nearly 
all of whom were the friends and advocates of secession. It is located 
on the left bank of the Harpeth River, a stream flowing in a north- 
westerly direction and discharging its waters into the Cumberland. On 
the right bank, opposite the town, and on a rocky bluff which rises to 
the height of one hundred and seventy-five or two hundred feet from 
the bed of the river, was a fortification of considerable strength, in- 
closing some three or four acres of ground, and commanding not only 
the town of Franklin, but the railroad and turnpike bridges and the 
surrounding country in every direction. This post was called Fort 
Granger, and, at the time the occurrence took place about to be de- 
tailed, was in charge of Colonel John P. Baird, of the Eighty-fifth 
Indiana Volunteers, with portions of other regiments, including also a 
force of cavalry and artillery. The Sixth Kentucky Cavalry was en- 
camped in a grove near the turnpike, some four hundred yards from 
the fort. This regiment was commanded by Colonel Louis D. Wat- 
kins, who had been, before the breaking out of the Rebellion, a lieu- 
tenant in the Fifth United States Cavalry of the regular army. From 
what has been already said, the importance of this place can be readily 
estimated. If it could be captured and a large rebel force interposed 
between Nashville and Murfreesboro’, the destryction of the army 
under the command of General Rosecrans was inevitable. On the 
road leading south from Franklin, directly in front of Fort Granger, 
at the towns of Spring Hill and Columbia, from ten to twenty miles 
distant, was stationed a large force of cavalry and artillery commanded 
by General Van Dorn, an old army officer and one of the most bril- 
liant of the Confederate leaders. This force included the commands 
of Generals Forrest, Wheeler, and other noted officers. In a north- 
easterly direction General John Morgan was collecting a large force in 
the vicinity of Lebanon, and the evident intention of the Confederates 
was to fall upon the rear of General Rosecrans’s force at Murfreesboro’, 
cut off his communications with Nashville, and thus capture or destroy 
in detail the whole Union army. The first and most important step in 
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this programme was the capture of Fort Granger. Such was the situ- 
ation, in a military point of view, when Colonel Williams conceived 
the daring and treacherous enterprise which he shortly afterwards un- 
dertook. Full of a desire to distinguish himself in some bold and 
dashing movement, knowing from his experience in Washington how 
business was conducted and orders issued at the War Department, having 
probably in his possession the uniform he wore while an officer of 
the United States regular army, he undertook to render a brilliant 
service to the cause of secession by entering the lines of the Union 
troops and obtaining such information as might lead to a magnificent 
success for the Confederates. As Fort Granger was so desirable an ac- 
quisition, he induced his cousin, Lieutenant Peter, then serving on the 
staff of General Wheeler, to join him in his scheme of treachery. 
Having completed their preparations in pursuance of their dark and 
desperate undertaking, Colonel Williams and Lieutenant Peter, dis- 
guised in Federal uniforms, and mounted on fine horses, with forged 
orders, letters, and passes in their pockets, approached the entrance to 
Fort Granger and demanded admission at a late hour in the afternoon 
of June 8,1863. Their coming occasioned some surprise, as skirmish- 
ing had been going on constantly for several days in almost every di- 
rection, and the fort was practically invested by the enemy. However, 
as they wore Federal uniforms, and presented orders in regular form 
from the Secretary of War, and from the head-quarters of the Army of 
the Cumberland at Murfreesboro’, they were admitted, and upon their 
entrance they presented the following papers, all of which were for- 
geries. They read as follows: 


“War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
‘“WasuHinaTon, D. C., May 25, 1863. 


“ Extract Special Orders, No. 140. 
* * * * x * * 

“TV. Colonel Lawrence W. Auton, Cavalry, United States Army, 
and Acting Special Inspector-General, is hereby relieved from duty 
along the line of the Potomac. He will immediately proceed to the 
West and minutely inspect the ‘Department of the Ohio,’ and the 
‘Department of the Cumberland,’ in accordance with special inspec- 
tor’s instructions, Nos. 70, 82, and 140, furnished him from this office 
and that of the Paymaster-General. 

“V. Major George Dunlop, Assistant Quartermaster, is hereby re- 
lieved from duty in this city. He will report immediately to Colonel 


Auton for duty. 
“ By order of the Secretary of War, 


“EE. D. TOWNSEND, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.” 
“CoLONEL LAWRENCE W. AvTON, 
“United States Army, Special Inspector-General.”’ 


* 
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For some reason, which has never been satisfactorily explained, as 
far as I have been able to learn, Williams changed his name when he 
joined the Southern army. Usually his signature was L. Orton 
Williams, but sometimes William L. Auton or Orton. His correct 
name was William Orton Williams. The Orton was taken from the 
name of one of the branches of the Lee family in England, which was 
known as the Horton, and subsequently as the "Orton branch, whose 
arms are given in the genealogy of that family. It becomes easy, 
however, to descend from one miserable subterfuge of falsehood to an- 
other, and so these young men assumed names which did not belong to 
them for the purpose of carrying forward their base and treacherous 
designs. The following is the forged order under which Dunlop, alias 
Peter, acted : 


‘War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
‘““WasuinetTon, D. C., May 25, 1863. 


“ Extract Special Orders, No. 140. 
* * * * * * * * 

“VI. Major George Dunlop, Assistant Quartermaster, is hereby 
relieved from duty in this city. He will report immediately to Colonel 
Auton, Special Inspéctor-General, for duty. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War. 
“ K. D. TOWNSEND, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.” 
“Masor GEorRGE DuNLOP, 
“ Assistant Quartermaster, on special duty.” 


They also presented the following forged letter from General James 
A. Garfield, Chief of Staff for the Department of the Cumberland : 


‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
‘‘ MURFREESBORO’, TENN., May 80, 1863. 
“CoLONEL,—The major-general commanding desires me to say to 
you that he desires, if you can spare the time at present, that you 
will inspect his outposts before drawing up your report for the War 
Department at Washington City. 
“All commanding officers of outposts will aid you in this matter 
to the best of their ability. 
“The general desires me to give his respects to you. 
“T remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“ J. A. GARFIELD, 
“Volunteer Chief of Staff, and Acting Adjutant-General. 
“CoLONEL L. W. AUTON, 
“ Cavalry, Special Inspector-General.” 


These documents were inclosed in an unofficial envelope, upon 
which was written the address: “Colonel L. W. Auton, Cavalry, 
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Inspector-General United States Army,” and across its face the fol- 
lowing forged pass : 
‘“HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
‘‘ MURFREESBORO’, May 30, 1863. 
“All guards and outposts will immediately pass, without delay, 
Colonel Auton and his Assistant, Major Dunlop. 
“ By command of Major-General Rosecrans. 
“J. A. GARFIELD, 
“Volunteer Chief of Staff, and Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


There were two unusual features about these documents, which 
would have been noticed by an experienced officer. One was that 
printed forms were used for such orders, whilst the above were entirely 
in manuscript. Another was the fact that General Garfield was not an 
assistant adjutant-general. But, as Colonel Baird was not thoroughly 
conversant with military formalities, these discrepancies were over- 
looked, their statements were accepted as true, and they were permitted 
to go through the fort and give it a thorough inspection. In the mean 
time they represented to Colonel Baird that they had been surprised by 
a party of rebels while taking dinner at a house near Eaglesville, a 
little village some miles distant in the direction of Murfreesboro’, that 
their orderlies, overcoats, and baggage had been captured, and that they 
themselves had barely escaped with their lives, which accounted for 
the fact that they had at the time strapped to their saddles citizens’ 
overcoats. They represented themselves as being destitute, for that 
reason, of many necessary articles as well as money, that they desired 
very much to go to Nashville that night, and requested of Colonel 
Baird a loan of fifty dollars, which he advanced to Williams at once, 
taking his note for that amount. After partaking of some refresh- 
ments, and apparently in the most cheerful manner, they mounted their 
horses and started in the direction of Nashville. Just as they were 
passing out of the fort, Colonel Louis D. Watkins, of the Sixth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, entered on horseback, followed only by an orderly. As 
he passed Williams he caught a glimpse of the side of his face, and a 
consciousness of recognition came over him, though he could not at 
once determine or locate the individual who had attracted his attention. 
Riding up to Colonel Baird, who was near at hand, he inquired who 
the men were he met as he came into the fort. Colonel Baird replied, 
“ They are inspecting officers of the United States army, who have just 
been making us a visit.” Colonel Watkins remarked that “There 
must be some mistake about this. I think I recognize one of those 
men as an old army officer, now in the Confederate army.” After a 
moment’s consultation, for there was no time to be lost, Colonel Wat- 
kins, with his orderly, immediately started in pursuit, determined to 
overtake Williams and Peter, though the latter were riding rapidly 
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towards Nashville. Giving his orderly instructions to unsling his car- 
bine as they rode along, and to fire on the men they were pursuing if 
they refused to return with them, they overtook the self-constituted in- 
specting officers about six hundred yards from the fort. Without be- 
traying any excitement, in a bland and pleasant tone of voice, Colonel 
Watkins rode up to them .and politely requested them to return, as 
Colonel Baird desired to see them again before they went to Nashville, 
and suggested that perhaps an escort should be furnished them for their 
protection on the way. Just as André’s presence of mind forsook him 
at the supreme moment when he was brought face to face with a tre- 
mendous danger, so these men failed for an instant to comprehend the 
situation, and in that instant their doom was sealed. Williams, during 
the moment when their destiny hung in the balance, had some mis- 
givings, put his hand upon his pistol and almost determined to fire upon 
Watkins, put spurs to his horse, and probably he could have made his 
escape without much difficulty; but lulled into security by the easy 
tone and manner of Colonel Watkins, seeing no others in pursuit but 
the two I have mentioned, and confident that his own adroitness and 
skill would find a way out of any trouble, he courteously consented to 
return to the fort. This was all the more remarkable, as they were 
well armed and mounted, and their escape was almost certain if they 
made the attempt. But fate had decreed otherwise, and they returned 
to inevitable destruction. On their way back Colonel Watkins re- 
marked, “Gentlemen, I will not trouble you to ride back to the fort, 
but if you will halt at my quarters, which are near the turnpike, I will 
send for Colonel Baird, and he can come here to see you.” To this 
they consented, and, having dismounted, entered Colonel Watkins’s tent, 
where a guard, without their knowledge, instantly and quietly sur- 
rounded them. They soon became nervous and manifested impatience 
at the delay caused by the non-arrival of Colonel Baird. Presently 
one of them, looking out at the door of the tent, saw that they were 
prisoners. ‘ What does this mean, Colonel Watkins?” they instantly 
asked. “It means,” replied Colonel Watkins, “that you are sus- 
pected, and for the time being you are prisoners. If you are what 
you represent yourselves to be, you will only be delayed a short time ; 
but we must be convinced of that fact before you are released.” They 
stormed and raved greatly, and threatened to denounce Colonel Wat- 
kins and Baird to the Secretary of War for the outrage they were per- 
petrating in delaying officers on special duty from Washington, but 
the cool demeanor of Colonel Watkins was proof against all such 
demonstrations. Whilst this conversation was in progress Colonel 
Baird entered. “Let me see your papers again, please,” said he to 
Colonel Williams. The papers, letters, and orders were glanced over 
and returned. Turning to Lieutenant Peter, he said, “ Let me see 
your sword, please.” Realizing the peril of their situation, and be- 
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coming greatly alarmed, they both protested against what they called 
an insult, but finding resistance useless, they submitted ; the sword was 
drawn by Colonel Baird from its scabbard, and upon its blade the tell- 
tale words were etched, Lieutenant W.G. Peter, C.S.A. “Let me 
look at your cap, please,” Colonel Baird said again. The cap was re- 
moved, the white flannel havelock lifted, and again the same characters 
appeared on the facing. The same articles worn by Colonel Wil- 
liams were examined, and similar revelations made. They were almost 
overcome with confusion for a moment, but quickly rallied, and pre- 
served their coolness ever after. “Gentlemen,” said Colonel Baird, 
“this is a very bold game you have been playing.” “ Yes,” replied 
Colonel Williams, ‘and it came near being a perfect success.” From 
this moment their guilt was neither doubted on the one side nor 
denied on the other. In the mean time, while Colonel Watkins went 
in pursuit of the so-called inspecting officers, Colonel Baird sent the 
following dispatch to General Rosecrans : 


‘( FRANKLIN, TENN., June 8, 1863. 


“To BRIGADIER-GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 

“Ts there any such Inspector-General as Lawrence W. Auton, 
Colonel United States Army, and Assistant, Major Dunlop? If so, 
please describe their personal appearance, and answer immediately. 

“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


Shortly after the developments above related took place the follow- 
ing reply was received : 

““ HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
‘“‘ June 8, 10.15 p.m. 
“ CoLoNEL J. P. Bartrp, Franklin : 

“There are no such men as Inspector-General Lawrence W. Auton, 
Colonel United States Army, and Assistant Major Dunlop in this army, 
nor in any army, so far as we know. Why do you ask? 

“J. A. GARFIELD, Brigadier-General, and Chief of Staff.” 


In reply to the question propounded by General Garfield, Colonel 
Baird transmitted the following telegram : 


‘“‘ FRANKLIN, TENN., June 8, 10.30 P.M. 


“ To BRIGADIER-GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 

“Two men came into our camp about dark, dressed in our uni- 
forms, with horse equipments to correspond, saying that they were 
Colonel Auton, Inspector-General, and Major Dunlop, Assistant, hav- 
ing an order from Adjutant-General Townsend, and your order, to 
inspect outposts, but their conduct was so singular that we have ar- 
rested them. They insisted it was important to go to Nashville to-night. 
The one representing bimself as Colonel Auton is probably a regular 
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officer of the old army, but Colonel Watkins, commanding cavalry 
here, in whom I have the utmost confidence, is of the opinion that they 
are spies, who have either forged or captured these orders. They can 
give no consistent account of their conduct. I want you immediately 
to answer my last dispatch. It takes so long to get an answer from 
General Granger, at Triune, by signal, that I telegraphed General 
Robert Granger, at Nashville, for information. _I also signaled Gen- 
eral Gordon Granger. If these men are spies it seems to me important 
that I should know it, because Forrest must be waiting their progress. 
“General, I am your obedient servant, 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


The possession of the order said to have been given by General 
Rosecrans fully convinced that officer that in all probability they were 
spies, and he instructed his chief of staff, General Garfield, to order a 
court-martial at once. The following is the order, brief, peremptory, 


and to the point : 
‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND, 


‘‘ MURFREESBORO’, June 8, 12 P.M. 
“ CoLoNnEL J. P. Barrp, Franklin : 
“The two men are no doubt spies. Call a drum-head court-martial 
to-night, and if they are found to be spies, hang them before morning 
without fail. No such men have been accredited from these head- 


quarters. 
“J, A. GARFIELD, Brigadier-General, and Chief of staff.” 


On this order Colonel Baird acted with promptness. A court of 
commission was speedily organized, which began its labors at once at 
his head-quarters. The detail for the court, with a verbatim copy of its 
proceedings, findings, and sentence, will be found elsewhere. There were 
few men who slept that night within the limits of Fort Granger. The 
excitement was intense. Not only was great interest felt in the result of 
the trial, but speculation was indulged in to an unlimited extent as to 
the future movements of the enemy, who was supposed to be in the 
vicinity, in strong force, ready to act upon the information he might 
receive from the absent officers. These officers, however, were never 
to return. Finding that they were to be promptly tried by a court- 
martial in obedience to orders from General Rosecrans, they acknowl- 
edged their guilt. Colonel Baird, when satisfied as to the true character 
of his visitors, proceeded to inform.General Rosecrans, as follows: 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, FRANKLIN, June 8, 1868. 
“To GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 
“T had just sent you an explanation of my first dispatch when I 
received your dispatch. When your dispatch came, they owned up 
as being a rebel colonel and lieutenant in the rebel army; Colonel 
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Auton by name, but in fact Williams, was once on General Scott’s staff, 
and belonged to the Second Cavalry of the regular army. Their ruse 
was nearly successful on me, as I did not know the handwriting of any 
commanding officer. I am much indebted to Colonel Watkins, Sixth 
Kentucky Cavalry, for their detection, and to Lieutenant Wharton, of 
General Granger’s staff, for the detection of the forgery of the papers. 
As these men don’t deny their guilt, what shall I do with them? I 
communicate with you because I can get an answer sooner than by 
signal, but I will keep General Granger posted. I will telegraph you 
in a short time, as we are trying to find out and believe there is an 
attack contemplated in the morning. If Watkins can get anything out 
of Auton I will let you know. I am, general, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


In the mean time, the court-martial ordered by General Rosecrans 
had organized, and in the silent watches of the night was proceeding 
with its mournful task. There was no question as to the guilt of the 
prisoners. “Out of their own mouths they were condemned,” as was 
declared, on a similar occasion, by an American officer during the 
Revolutionary War. Colonel Baird saw rising before him the painful 
task of executing these handsome and accomplished officers as common 
spies, and his generous and sensitive nature shrank from the unpleasant 


duty. While the court was taking the confession of the prisoners,— 
. which constituted in reality their principal task,—Colonel Baird, search- 
ing for some way of escape, sent the following dispatch to General 
Rosecrans : 


‘¢ FRANKLIN, June 9, 3.25 A.M. 


“ To GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 

“Colonel Watkins says that Colonel Williams is a first cousin of 
General Robert E. Lee, and he has been chief of artillery on Bragg’s 
staff. Weare consulting Must I hang him? If you can direct me 
to send him to be hung somewhere else I would like it; but if not, or 
I do not hear from you, they will be executed. This dispatch is written 
at the request of Colonel Watkins, who detained the prisoners. We 


are prepared for a fight. 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


General Rosecrans was strongly of the opinion that the men were 
spies when he learned that they had presented orders or letters pur- 
porting to come from him; he was apprehensive and uneasy in regard 
to the military operations of the following day, and was, therefore, 
anxious to hear the result of the trial, and if guilty, that they had been 
executed without delay. The confession of the men themselves re- 
moving all doubts in the matter, he determined to hasten their punish- 
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ment before the enemy could profit by their information. Being a 
man of tender and sympathetic feeling, he was somewhat apprehensive 
that his judgment might be overcome by appeals for mercy ; therefore, 
when he retired to his sleeping apartment, between three and four o’clock 
in the morning, he gave positive instructions to General Garfield to 
have his former orders promptly carried out, with directions, at the 
same time, not to bring him any more telegrams, dispatches, or appeals 
of any kind whatever on the subject. In pursuance of these instruc- 
tions, General Garfield subsequently sent, through Major Bond, baa 
following telegram to Colonel Baird : 


‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
“ June 9, 4.40 a.m. 
“ CoLonEL J. P. Barrp, Franklin: 

“The general commanding directs that the two spies, if found 
guilty, be hung at once, thus placing it beyond the possibility of For- 
rest’s profiting by the information they have gained. 

“Frank 8. Bonn, Major and A.D.C.” 


This dispatch left Colonel Baird no discretion. Its terms were as 
brief, but as positive and as emphatic, as the famous dispatch of Israel 
Putnam in Revolutionary history. Nothing remained to be done but 
to carry the order into execution. The men had confessed their guilt. 


The early dawn of a June morning was at hand, and no one could tell 
how soon the sullen and threatening tones of artillery might be heard 
which would indicate the approach and expected attack of the enemy. 
Williams and Peter were informed that their doom had been pronounced, 
and that their execution must take place as soon as the necessary prep- 
arations could be made. They protested against the sentence which had 
been decreed against them. They denied that they were spies in the 
ordinary sense of the term, although they admitted that they had en- 
tered the Federal lines wearing the uniform of United States officers, 
and with forged orders, letters, and passes from commanding officers of 
the Union army upon their persons. Like André, if they were not 
spies in the ordinary sense of the term, it was because of the boldness 
and daring which characterized their scheme of villainy, and which 
made them all the more criminal and all the more dangerous. They 
did not explain the grounds upon which they made the plea that they 
were not spies under the peculiar circumstances which surrounded 
them. This is to be regretted, as it might have thrown some light 
upon certain features of their conduct which have never been fully 
comprehended. That two officers of their rank and character should 
have undertaken so serious and dangerous an enterprise, knowing as 
they did the inevitable consequences of detection, is remarkable, and 
no full explanation of their objects and purposes has ever yet, to my 
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knowledge, been given. Finding that they were about to be executed, 
they made the following request, which was transmitted by telegraph 
to Murfreesboro’ : 

‘““ FRANKLIN, June 9, 18638. 
“To BRIGADIER-GENERAL GARFIELD: 

“ Will you have any clemency for the son of Captain Williams who 
fell at Monterey, Mexico? I protest our innocence as spies.” (A portion 
of the dispatch is illegible. It appears to be signed by Lawrence W. 
Auton, formerly L. Auton Williams.) Williams then adds, “TI send 
this as a dying request.” The dispatch is concluded by Colonel Baird, 
who says, “The men are condemned, and we are preparing for their 
execution. They prefer to be shot. If you can answer before I get 


ready, do. 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


General Garfield, remembering the course pursued by General 
Washington in the case of Major André, refused their request to be shot, 
and determined that the sentence should be carried into execution as 
originally ordered. He knew nothing whatever at the time of their 
personal connection with, or relationship to, the Washington family. 
Probably it would have made no difference in the decision or in the final 
result, but it would have lent a new and romantic coloring to their de- 
liberations had they known that the young men upon whom they were 
sitting in judgment were so nearly connected with that distinguished 
family. Colonel Williams made a most touching and earnest appeal, 
first for his cousin, Lieutenant Peter, who was his companion and asso- 
ciate in the execution of the plot, though he was not responsible for its 
original conception and preparation ; second, that they might be shot, 
if their death were fully determined. Williams alone assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the scheme, whatever it might have been, and Peter had 
been led into it by his attachment for his elder and more experienced 
companion in arms, who had, in the beginning, induced him to desert 
home and friends and follow the fortunes of the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy. While the preparations were being made for their execution 
they wrote letters to their friends, gave directions as to the disposition 
of their worldly effects, and requesting a visit from a clergyman, had the 
sacrament administered to them by the Rev. Robert F. Taylor, who 
was the chaplain of the Seventy-eighth Illinois Infantry. The dawning 
of the day found men at work constructing a scaffold. This was done 
on a wild-cherry tree, which stood about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the railroad, on the right hand side going south from Nashville 
towards Franklin, and a short distance from the bridge—on the north 
side—which crosses Harpeth River. On an eminence to the left stood 
Fort Granger, where all these sad and solemn scenes were being enacted. 
The cherry-tree stood on the left bank of a little brook, which makes its 
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way a short distance below the bridge into the Harpeth River. Captain 
Julius H. Alexander, of the Seventh Kentucky Cavalry, and provost- 
marshal of Franklin, was charged with the execution. It was a most 
painful duty, and was discharged with extreme regret by all concerned. 
Colonel Baird shed tears when he announced the judgment of the court- 
martial and the order of General Rosecrans to the unhappy victims in 
this mournful transaction. Colonel Watkins took charge of their effects, 
and as a memento of old and more pleasant army associations, he was 
presented by Williams with the fine black horse which the latter had 
ridden into the fort. At 9 o’clock a.m. Captain Alexander reported 
the gallows ready. The troops of the garrison and vicinity, including 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, which were under arms during the 
morning, were disposed in an open square around the spot assigned for 
the execution, A guard conducted the prisoners, who behaved with the 
greatest possible coolness and self-possession, through the gateway of the 
fort, across an open space of ground in the rear, thence across the rail- 
way to the cherry-tree, where two ropes hung dangling within eight feet 
of the ground, ready for the bloody sacrifice so soon to be offered up. 
Two poplar coffins lay in the vicinity. Dr. Wilson Hobbs, Surgeon of 
the Eighty-fifth Indiana Infantry Regiment, Dr. William Forrester, of 
the Fifth Kentucky Cavalry, and Dr. Samuel C. Moss, of the Seventy- 
eighth Illinois Infantry, were detailed to pronounce upon the extinction of 
life in the bodies. At nine o’clock and twenty minutes the guard, march- 
ing with arms reversed, arrived with the prisoners at the place of execu- 
tion. Lieutenant Peter was almost overcome with grief and terror as 
he looked upon the scene, but Colonel Williams promptly restored his 
courage by saying, “ Dry those tears and dielikea man.” Taking their 
places upon the cart, Captain Alexander tied a linen handkerchief over 
the face of each one and adjusted the ropes. They then asked per- 
mission to take a last farewell, which was granted. Clasping Peter in 
his arms, Williams said, ‘ Good-by, Peter ; let us die like brave men.” 
The scene was one of awful solemnity. Many of the spectators turned 
away in tears, unable to look upon the sorrowful sight. The ropes were 
again adjusted, the cart moved from under them ; they dropped in the 
air, and in two minutes Lieutenant Peter ceased to struggle. At three 
minutes Williams caught hold of the rope with both hands and raised 
himself up, and in five minutes his struggles also came to anend. The 
pulse of each continued to beat for seventeen minutes, at twenty life 
was extinct, and at thirty minutes they were cut down and placed, 
dressed as they were, in the coffins which had been prepared for them. 
With Colonel Williams was buried a gold locket,—worn with a chain 
around his neck,—which contained the portrait of his intended wife, 
with a braid of her hair, and a portrait of the same person, which he 
carried in his vest pocket. Lieutenant Peter also wore about his neck, 
with a gold chain, a locket containing a portrait of his wife. Their 
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requests that these lockets and portraits should be buried with them 
were complied with, and they were consigned the same day to one and 
the same grave in the burying-ground of the town of Franklin. Their 
effects were sent to Murfreesboro’, to be sent through the lines to their 
friends, 

At half-past ten o’clock on the morning of the 9th day of June, 
1863, the following brief dispatch from Colonel Baird. to General 
Rosecrans announced the fact that the last act in this terrible and 
bloody tragedy had been performed,—that Colonel William Orton 
Williams and Lieutenant Walter G. Peter, late of the rebel army, 
had made all the atonement it was in their power to make for the dark 
and desperate crime they had committed, had expiated their guilt upon 
the scaffold, and that the places which had known them in the heat 
and strife, the smoke and thunder of battle, should know them no 
more forever : 

‘¢ FRANKLIN, June 9, 10.80 a.M. 
“To GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 
“The men have been tried, found guilty, and executed, in compli- 


ance with your order. 
“T am ever yours, 


“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


The sorrowful story has been told. The mournful tragedy was com- 
plete. The brilliant hopes and promises of early youth and manhood, 
in so far as these young men were concerned, were doomed to end in a 
shameful and ignominious death as spies in a camp where they should 
have held high command, and as enemies of a country and a govern- 
ment they should have been proud to assist and defend. Williams, at 
least, if not Peter, had taken a solemn oath “that he would bear true 
allegiance to the United States of America; that he would serve them 
honestly and faithfully against all their enemies and opposers whatsoever, . 
and that he would observe and obey the order of the President of the 
United States and the orders of the officers appointed over him, accord- 
ing to the rules and articles for the government of the armies of the 
United States.” In utter disregard of this tremendous obligation, he 
had not only abandoned the path of patriotic duty himself, but had se- 
duced his cousin into the same course, and both had left their homes 
and friends in the District of Columbia to engage in a wicked cause, to 
die an infamous death, and to fill at last a dishonored grave. “ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust” was all that could be said by 
the most tender of friends or the most ardent of admirers over the 
grave which hid from the light of the sun all that remained of two 
ambitious, highly-educated, and accomplished young officers, who forgot 
the teachings and the example of the illustrious heroes and worthies of 
the republic, and sought for glory in the iniquitous paths of slavery 
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and secession. Who did all this? is the question which naturally forces 
itself upon us when we remember the unhappy occurrences of that 
gloomy morning. Who were the authors and architects of the ruin and 
death which resulted from the attempt to divide by imaginary lines 
communities bound together by every tie of language and religion, of 
public and private interest, feeling, and affection? If Lord Clarendon 
could say, speaking of the death of André and the war of the Revolu- 
tion, “If there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed 
civil war than that single loss, it must be infamous and execrable to 
all posterity,” how much more infamous and execrable should be the 
memory of those by whom and through whom the late war of the 
Rebellion was precipitated upon the country ! 


W. F. Prosser. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


OrDINARY changes do not commonly much astound us in this world 
of change, but when it comes to changing the iron-clad dress-coat in 
which the West Point cadet has so long captivated the youthful female 
mind !—then, indeed, we realize that the world moves. We have heard 
people bewail the changes in the army and navy uniforms of the last 
generation, and there will be those who will deprecate any change in 
the cadet uniform from similar sentimental considerations ; but even 
these last will be converted, we think, after reading the article entitled 
“The Uniform of the West Point Cadet,” by Captain James R. Pilcher, 
Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army, published in the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution for September. 

The weight of argument is principally directed against the cadet’s 
dress-coat, but the dress-hat comes in for its share of criticism in this 
well-considered article. The writer was a member of the Medical 
Board at West Point, in June, 1888, and “ they had every facility 
afforded them for making an inquiry of the most searching description.” 
“In order to test the sensations experienced while wearing the coatee” 
(which must be tight to insure a tolerable fit), one of the members of 
the board put on the coat of a cadet the circumference of whose chest 
was the same as his own. At first it seemed hardly possible to bring 
the edges of the coat together, but after availing himself of the instruc- 
tions of the owner of the garment, who practiced upon him the 
manoeuvres customary among the cadets in getting into the coat, he 
was able to fasten it about him. Discomfort to the extent of actual 
pain was experienced, particularly at the level of the ninth rib, which 
was pressed inward, although the amount of compression was greatest 
at the waist. The chest movements were greatly impeded and confined, 
while thoracic and, in particular, abdominal respiration was markedly 
limited. . . . The lower ribs are compressed, and a deformity of the 
thorax is produced which frequently requires several years of common- 
sense apparel before the elasticity of the young man’s frame can entirely 
correct it. In order to ascertain beyond question whether the alleged 
pressure of these coats actually existed or not, and, if so, to what extent, 
girth measurements were.made of fifteen members of the graduating 
class chosen at random, atthe chest and waist, both over the coat and 
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about the nude body. These measurements showed that there was an 
average compression of an inch and a half; in one case it was three 
and three-fourths inches, while in but a single one was there no com- 
pression.” Upon this Dr. Pilcher enters into a physiological argument 
against continuing the use of the coatee, being encouraged thereto, no 
doubt, by the fact, “that the report of the medical examining board 
referred to has resulted in the recent adoption, as an addition to the 
cadet uniform, of a blouse which can be worn on certain occasions.” 


Last summer—on July 31, to be precise—there took place, in Paris, 
a ceremony of more than usual interest, and which, indeed, eclipsed for 
a few hours the attractions of the Exposition. The occasion was the 
bringing home of the remains of the grandfather of the French 
President from Magdebourg, where he had died, an exile, in 1823. 

The elder Carnot’s character for honesty, ability, and inflexibility 
caused him to be honored with the highest trusts under the revolutionary 
commissions, the republic, and the first empire, and, as the “ organizer 
of victory,” he will always retain a conspicuous place in the annals of 
the French army. 

Upon their exhumation the German military authorities rendered 
Carnot’s remains the honors due to a general of infantry, and some of 
the French papers appreciate the action, after a fashion, one of them 
saying that the German Emperor “honored himself by doing honor to 
such a memory.” 

The plaque of copper upon the coffin of Carnot was found to bear 
the following inscription : 

“ Carnot (Lazare-Nicolas-Marguerite), lieutenant-général des armées 
frangaises, né 4 Nolay, en Bourgogne, le 13 mai, 1753, mort 4 Magde- 
bourg, le 2 aoiit, 1823.” 

At the same time there was reinterred, in the Panthéon, the remains 
of Marceau, the young general of twenty-four, who was killed at 
Altenkirchen and buried at Coblentz ; those of Latour D’Auvérgne, 
“first grenadier of France,” whose ashes were brought from Bavaria; 
and the body of Dr. Baudin, who was killed on a barricade during 
the coup d’état of December 2-3. 

After the four were deposited in a crypt of the Panthéon, President 
Carnot laid the first stone of a monument to “ the glory of Hoche and 
Kléber.” 


“ Magicienne,” the type of a new class of unarmored swift cruisers 
of the British navy, was built on the Clyde by Elder & Co., and is 
two hundred and sixty-five feet in length, forty-two feet extreme 
breadth, and twenty-three feet in depth. The hull is of Siemens- 
Martin steel, three-eighths of an inch in thickness, covered with two 
sheathings of teak, and the wood covering coppered. Schooner-rigged. 
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Ram stem of phosphor-bronze, built into the protective deck and frame. 
Twin propellers, three-bladed ;. nine thousand horse-power ; six 6-inch 
5-ton guns,—two on sponsons on the upper deck, amidships, two on the 
forecastle, two on the poop; nine Hotchkiss quick-firing 6-pounders, 
one 3-pounder, and numerous Nordenfelts. She has six torpedo tubes, 
—four on the broadside and fixed tube fore and aft. She is lighted by 
electricity, and has three powerful search-lights,—one on the forward 
conning-tower and two aft. 

Of course the naval manceuvres of last summer occupied the prin- 
cipal space in the English service journals, and it may be said that, on 
the whole, they were productive of good. 

Truth remarks, @ propos of them, “ No one, I suppose, doubts that 
the naval manceuvres do an immense amount of good ; but there is a 
ludicrous air of unreality about the whole thing. It is true that we 
cannot let our ironclads ram one another, fire loaded cartridges, or 
discharge real torpedoes. But there is one way in which the realities 
of war might be brought home to the service with excellent results. 
When a commander has theoretically suffered a heavy defeat or lost 
several valuable ships, under circumstances which lay them open to 
criticism, why should he not be tried by court-martial, and, if the 
charge were proved, either be degraded or dismissed the service? I 
would not have him shot, unless it were a very bad case. In this way 
we should weed out the duffers before a real hour of danger arrived, 
and the manceuvres would acquire an entirely new interest.” 


From one who was on board the “‘ Howe” during the recent ma- 
nceuvres in what is described as a “ fearful night” on board that battle- 
ship, it is reported that, ill ventilated at the best, the exigencies of the 
war game and the stormy character of the weather prevented the fans 
from working, while every cranny through which light might stream 
was closed. As a result the atmosphere was positively thick. Under 
such conditions the result could hardly be otherwise, without ventilating 
fans, with the heat and grease fumes from the engine-room and the 
exhalations from a floating population, crew and officers all told, of 
between five and six hundred souls pent up below decks. Many of the 
marines and the new hands among the blue-jackets, it is said, suffered 
terribly from sea-sickness. Lord Charles Beresford says that a year’s 
continuous life in a torpedo-boat would ruin the finest organization in 
the world. If so, it is asked, how long will it take to impair the 
physique of seamen and officers destined to service in ships like the 
“ Howe” and the “ Rodney ?” 


The “ Anson” and the “Collingwood” seem to have been two of the 
“admiral class” which were well tested. They had a gale which was 
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the first to which any of them had been exposed. On a Thursday they 
had the wind with a force of eight to nine, and on the Friday morning 
it blew, in squalls, as hard as ten. On the first day they were outside the 
Hebrides and the Orkneys, the gale at northwest to north, and the ships 
dipped into the wild sea tremendously, taking tons of water on their 
forecastles, which rushed about in great cascades until it found its way 
over the side again. The spray frequently washed right over the super- 
structure and bridges, while the seas constantly washed over the quarter- 
deck, with the result that the admiral’s skylight and hatchway, as well 
as those of the wardroom, had to be battened down, and large quanti- 
ties of water got below and spoiled carpets and converted the officers’ 
quarters into shower-baths; but the cabins forward were far worse. 
Everything there was soaked, and they were inches deep in water. 
“ The ‘Anson’ and ‘Collingwood,’ in fact, proved themselves to be very 
wet ships in a heavy sea, but remarkably steady; they could have 
fought all their guns through the worst of the gale, which very few 
other ships could have done. They are also good 14-knot steamers, 
able to keep up fourteen, and go fifteen for a spurt.” 


Engineering says, in regard to the subject, “ We will conclude these 
few notes on a subject of the hour by an expression of gratitude that 
we are given these manceuvres at all. Those who can carry their minds 
back to the days of the Crimean war will remember how dearly we paid 
for the experience necessary to the successful management of what may 
be called the business part of a great war. Now we are getting that 
experience bloodlessly, and it remains to be seen whether the authorities 
have sufficient good sense to profit by this experience. We trust such 
may be the case, but the operation appears to be a slow one.” 


Apart from the insufficient and insufficiently-instructed stoker force, 
the Engineers seems to lay the blame of failure of so many vessels at 
the late manceuvres upon the modern craze for lightness of machinery 
and boilers, and remarks that, for some years, the object has been to 
reduce the weight and dimensions of the machinery and its dependen- 
cies, and that the result has been arrived at even sooner than the writer 
thought,—facts speaking louder than any verbal remonstrance. The 
authorities, alarmed by the constant disasters to engines and boilers, are 
already contemplating increase of weight and dimensions. Even before 
' the splendid fleet at Spithead had begun its mimic game of war several 
ships were practically disabled, “mostly the result of forced draught, 
that scourge of boilers.” The causes of such accidents are easy to state, 
To economize weight, thin tubes are used, and under strong tension 
they give way, especially under forced draught. In other words, the 
endeavor is to get from a boiler more steam than it can normally fur- 
nish. There is an intention at the Admiralty in future to add twenty 
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per cent. to the boiler weight, the result of this experience. Mr. Weyl, 
the veteran naval writer in Le Yacht, asks, in view of these experiences, 
whether it would not be better to retrace the path a little, and to con- 
tent ourselves with less speed and more reliability. ‘‘ What,” he says, 
“ signifies a speed of twenty knots, on paper, if, as has happetied with 
some of the new English cruisers, they can hardly make fifteen or 
sixteen knots without some accident ?” 


Truth says, in regard to the “ Fixed Defenses” of Paris, “The 
French will either beat the Germans in the field, or the Germans will 
beat them. The walls of Paris will not help the French to victory, 
or save them from defeat. I say exactly the same about this foolish 
craze of Lord Wolseley’s for fortifying London. While we retain 
command of the sea, invasion is impossible. Lose that command, and 
even a Chinese wall round our shores will not save us from starvation.” 


In the present year there are 19,201 officers in the French army,— 
from colonels to sub-lieutenants. In the infantry there are 11,491; in 
the cavalry, 3042; in the artillery, 3362; and in the “ Génie,” 946. 


“ Russia has given an order for the entire rearming of the army 
with a new type of breech-loader tested to carry six thousand feet, and 
to penetrate at that distance three boards, each one an inch thick, placed 
half a yard apart. The calibre being smaller than that of the present 
types of rifles, the soldiers will be provided with a larger number of 
cartridges. It is also stated that a noiseless powder will be used, and 
the initial velocity increased almost to what is believed to be the limits 
of possibility. The War Office is making arrangements to have the 
new rifle manufactured at once and distributed to the army with as 


little delay as possible. 


On the subject of smokeless powder, Colonel I. Shakespear, Royal 
Artillery, writes to the London Times: “In your columns there is an 
account of a ‘smokeless powder’ proving highly satisfactory during an 
extensive review of large bodies of troops at Spandau, inasmuch as 
neither artillery nor rifle fire produced smoke. But the real business 
question is, Does it propel? For a field of battle requires projectiles 
at speed. Of several samples sent me during the last eight months, 
each and all are more or less void of smoke; but practice carried out 
by myself has proved that some are inferior to others as propellers. 
For instance, while one of the samples showed only ordinary power, 
another sample proved that one ounce of it alone gave twice the pene- 
tration of three ounces of the well-known black powder.” 


Some time ago we referred at length to the military employments 
of dogs, and we find in a paper read before the Royal United Service 
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Institution upon the subject the following suggestion: “In these days 
of naval warfare, when such a very sharp lookout has to be maintained 
against the approach of torpedo-boats at night, the dog might materi- 
ally assist those employed in keeping watch; he might also be useful, 
in foggy weather, in the prevention of collisions by giving timely 
warning of the whereabouts of approaching craft; and further, when 
night-attacks or assaults have to be made on shore, the various uses to 
which we put the military dog could equally well be undertaken by his 
naval confrére.” 


The Illustrated London News, which now devotes several columns 
each week to “ American Matters in Europe,” speaking of the addition 
of four stars to the American Union, says, “To add four stars to the 
thirty-eight already placed in the blue field would seem an easy matter, 
but Commodore Walker, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, did not 
find it so. So many suggestions were offered that the commodore 
found himself overwhelmed with material. The law prescribes that 
the flag shall have thirteen stripes to represent the thirteen original 
States, but it has nothing to say about the arrangement of the stars. 
It is fortunate the law-makers exercised forbearance, for there have 
never been statesmen acute enough to foresee the number of States the 
Union will have, nor to arrange an artistic device for disposing of the 
additions which the enlargement of the republic from time to time 
renders necessary.” 

After a partial history of the adoption of our flag, the paper goes 
on to say, “ It is not generally known that a battle was once fought in 
Ireland under the American flag. In 1790 a Boston contractor went 
to Londonderry to build a bridge, and when he had finished it he 
opened it to the people of the town, after first decorating it with the 
stars and stripes. For some reason he was ordered to close the bridge, 
and, on refusing, a detachment of British soldiers was sent to enforce 
the order. There were present several Boston mechanics, and, inter- 
preting this action of the military to mean an insult to the flag, they 
gave battle to the red-coats on the bridge. It was a fierce contest, in 
which several persons were killed and wounded.” 


Without doubt the most remarkable case of salvage upon record is 
the raising of the “Sultan” and placing her in safety in the dock at 
Malta, by the contractors, the Messrs. Baghino. The value of the 
naval stores on board the “Sultan” was £10,000, while the cost of her 
guns and ordnance stores was estimated at £44,700. The first cost of 
the ship was £374,777,—roughly speaking, over $2,000,000 for ship 
and contents. For raising .her Messrs. Baghino are to receive 
$250,000. An English service journal says, “The Italians have 
recently given us an expensive but instructive lesson in what can be 


’ 
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done by a specially-designed salvage vessel working in an .open 
channel.” ‘ 


It is decided that, for the future, English men-of-war are to be fitted 
to carry a supply of fresh water in the double bottoms of the engine- 
room and boiler compartments. This water will be used in the boilers. 
All new ships are ordered to be altered to meet this order before being 
commissioned. 


“One difficulty which has to be met when large steel castings are 
used for stern frames, etc., in ship-building, is that of transport from 
the steel-works to the ship-yard. This was exemplified recently in the 
case of a casting turned out by Messrs. Jessop & Sons, of Sheffield, for 
one of her Majesty’s ships building at the Thames Iron-Works and 
Ship-building Yard. Owing to the size and shape of the casting, both 
lines of railway (the Midland) were fouled by it during the transit. 
The whole distance from London to Sheffield was worked as a single 
line, divided for the purpose into nine sections, each of which was run 
without a stoppage, and nine light engines were engaged in the work.” 


The London Times correspondent in St. Petersburg says, “The War 
Office in London has issued orders to the British officers of the Home 
and Indian armies who are at present studying the Russian language 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow, strictly forbidding them to wear their 
uniforms on any occasion whatever, and enjoining them not to impor- 
tune the British ambassador. These instructions have caused a sensa- 
tion among the English officers as well as among their Russian mili- 
tary friends. There have lately been several military spectacles and 
reviews which English officers have been anxious to witness. ‘ Why 
are you not in uniform? said a Russian prince to one of our officers 
who was lately invited by his Russian friends to attend. ‘ Because,’ 
replied the British officer, ‘we have been ordered not to wear our uni- 
forms on any occasion, and, in fact, to make ourselves as little con- 
spicous as possible. We are told that the Czar does not like to see 
British officers in uniform at ceremonies unless they are introduced to 
his Majesty, and we can’t all be presented.’ ‘It is not true,’ rejoined 
the prince; ‘we are surprised that any such secrecy should be made 
about your presence in Russia.’ ” 


The Mangin fortification is thus described in the columns of the 
New York Times: “Of all the marvellous inventions connected with 
the art of war shown at the Paris Exposition, those of Commandant 
Mangin are considered the most remarkable. The foundry of Saint 
Chamond, one of the largest for metallic castings in France, has been 
engaged in working upon the models submitted to the directors of the 
works by the above-named officer, who is said to be one of the greatest 
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authorities in Europe in the matter of the new explosives,—melinite, 
fulminate cotton, roburite, etc. 

“Commandant Mangin has just issued a brochure entitled ‘ Les 
Nouveaux Explosives et la Fortification,’ in which he says that, of all 
the methods of strengthening permanent fortifications, the most ser- 
viceable of late years has been the composition known as béton, which 
is after the order of, though far more durable than, Portland cement. 
In the model Eclipse fort, exhibited in the military section of the 
Exposition, steel, iron, and béton are employed. The Mangin fort is 
an immense monolith of béton sunk underground, inside which are 
placed all the armament, accommodation for garrison, stores, etc., 
with revolving towers on the Eclipse principle, made of steel and 
armed with ordnance of great range and penetrating power. From 
this block or platform of béton, the upper portion of which is on a 
level with the ground range, at the several angles of the monolith,— 

“1, An Eclipse revolving tower, armed with two cannons of fifteen 
centimetres. 

“2. Two similar towers, affording flanking fire, armed with the same. 

“3. Four smaller towers, on the same principle, armed with quick- 
firing guns. 

“4, Four steel-cuirassed towers of observation, also Eclipse. 

“Tn the centre of the fort, and sunk under a species of shell-proof 
deck of béton, three metres thick, are placed the accommodations for 
the garrison, and necessary compartments for machinery, ammunition, 
and stores. A garrison of fifty or sixty men is sufficient to work the 
revolving towers, the guns, and the machinery. The garrison gains 
access to all parts of the fort by means of a gallery about two hun- 
dred metres long. This gallery is sunk in a sort of well -below the 
surface of the platform, with which it communicates by a flight of 
cylindrical or spiral stairs. By means of hydraulic pistons the gallery 
rotates with the greatest facility, thus enabling each gun detachment 
to be changed or reinforced. Commandant Mangin completes his 
defense by a system of railway batteries circulating outside the fort, 
with guns disappearing, somewhat on the Moncrieff system, and pro- 
tected by earth-works. These circulating batteries enable the garrison 
to bring a concentrated fire upon any threatened point of attack. An 
intrenched camp upon the Mangin system would comprise twenty 
forts four kilometres apart, a railway eighty kilometres in circumfer- 
ence, with five hundred guns of various calibres, at a cost of seventy 
millions of francs, or less than half the expense of similar defensive 
works under the old method of intrenchment. At Bucharest not 
long since the rival systems of the German revolving tower, invented 
by Schumann and constructed by Griison, and that of France, invented 
by Mangin and undertaken by the directors of the Saint Chamond 
Arsenal Company, were pitted against each other, the result being an 
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unqualified success for the latter, although at the trial the system was 
by no means so perfect as at present. Since then great improvements 
have been carried out, and the forges of Saint Chamond have produced 
a revolving Eclipse tower six metres in diameter, armed with two guns 
of fifteen centimetres calibre and protected by a cuirassed shield of iron 
twenty-four centimetres thick. Here the movable part of the tower 
rests upon the head of an hydraulic piston, and can be raised or depressed 
at the will of one man.” 


The third quarterly number of the Proceedings of the Naval Institute, 
for 1889, is unusually rich in illustrations. In the article descriptive 
of the Naval Ordnance Proving-ground Lieutenant Gleaves remarks 
that Greensbury Point “was well adapted for the work on hand and 
in contemplation” at the time the ground was taken up by the govern- 
ment, “but, with the long-range guns and the multifarious ordnance 
tests and experiments with high explosives which have attended the 
development of the new armament, the location of the ground is in 
the highest degree unsuitable. Congress has appropriated $40,000 for 
the purchase of a new site, but the Bureau of Ordnance has not yet 
succeeded in finding a desirable place, although diligent search has 
been made. 

The article entitled “ Electricity on Board War Ships,” by O. Dana 
Greene, late Ensign U. 8. Navy, treats more particularly of the appli- 
cation of electric motors on shipboard. In regard to electric range- 
finding he says, “One of the latest applications of electricity to nautical 
and military purposes is the range-finder, also invented by Lieutenant 
Fiske. It is impossible at present to obtain the details of the apparatus, 
but it is known to consist of an electrical device by means of which 
the exact position of two telescopes at the ends of a base-line of known 
length is automatically given. As applied to the ‘Chicago’ and the 
‘ Boston,’ the Bureau of Ordnance has insisted that the range-finder 
shall give accurate indications of the distance of objects on any and all 
bearings, and that it shall not interfere in any way with the working 
of the ship or any part of its armament or equipment. It is expected 
that this invention will increase the ease and value of fleet evolutions, 
since every ship will have absolute knowledge of her distance from 
the others; and that it will lessen the dangers of coasting, since a 
vessel can plot her exact position as often as desired, having the means 
at hand for ascertaining both her distance and her bearing from any 
landmark, buoy, or light-ship within sight. As an example of the 
accuracy of the instrument, it may be stated that the average error of 
twenty observations, half by night and half by day, was less than one 
per cent., the ranges varying from five hundred yards to twenty-six 
hundred yards, the instrument being the first one constructed and 
necessarily crude.” 
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Another article in the Proceedings, by Lieutenant-Commander F. 
P. Gilmore, upon “Ship-Building and its Interests on the Pacific 
Coast,” contains information of the highest interest and importance. 


The Army and Navy Gazette is responsible for the following piece 
of information: “The Russian army, it appears, has a grade of officer 
peculiar to itself,—namely, a sage-femme for each fortress. The adver- 
tisement that appears in a Russian paper seeking competitors for the 
situation states that the emoluments amounted to about thirty pounds a 
year, and a sub-officer’s apartment.” 

The same journal informs us that “ Night operations, the swimming 
of rivers by cavalry, and other exercises of an unusual kind are oceupy- 
ing much attention in the military circles of the continent. Recently 
the Russian papers gave interesting particulars of the successful passage 
of the Dnieper by a party of Cossacks, and now we notice that at Dar- 
vitz, on the Elbe, certain officers and men of the Seventeenth German 
Dragoons, under the orders of Prince von Reuss, have executed a like 
operation. The object in the latter case, however, was somewhat differ- 
ent, for, whereas in Russia the Cossacks themselves swam, leading their 
horses, the purpose of the German experiment was merely to discover 
under what conditions it is possible for a large body of cavalry horses 
to swim a considerable river guided from boats. It was successfully 
shown by this and other operations that, under such conditions, horses 
can swim a long distance without great fatigue. In another place 
Lieutenant von Schierstédt traversed sixteen hundred metres in seven- 
teen minutes, in quiet water, with two horses of his own.” 


One more extract from the Gazette: “ Another gun burst,—one of 
the 38-ton muzzle-loaders of the ‘ Ajax’ this time,—supposed to have 
been done by a shell breaking up in the piece. . Was this caused by a 
too sensitive fuse, or have we another instance of double loading? Or 
did the gun droop at the muzzle? We can ask a number of questions, 
but shall we get any answer? Parliament is no longer sitting, and the 
probability is that we shall not. Yet it is all important that an ex- 
planation should be given, and given speedily. Our blue-jackets and 
marines are already getting scared about these guns, and nothing but a 
thorough elucidation will give reassurance. There is the ‘ Victoria’ 
without a gun, one of her 110-ton breech-loaders; and Elswick and 
the Naval Ordnance Department are said to be at hammer and tongs 
as to who is to pay for the wasted ones. What is the matter,—more 
drooping at the muzzle? Surely it is time that a new departure was 
made in this gun-construction business, or we shall be landed in a hole 


some day.” 
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A series of articles, entitled “L’Evolution du Torpilleur,” have 
been published in the Revue du Cercle Militaire, which gives full credit 
to us for the initiative in the business. We wish that our space per- 
mitted us to reproduce them, as they are highly interesting. 

In the same journal we find a most valuable paper, entitled “ First 
Help on the Battle-Field,” by Dr. Chassaigne, of the army, which, 
among other points, shows that the proportion of killed to wounded in 
the Crimean war, the Italian campaign of 1859, the Prussian loss in 
1870-71, and the Turco-Russian war of 1877-79 varied from one killed 
in thirty-three men and one wounded in seven to one killed in forty- 
nine men and one wounded in eight. 


To a question propounded in the House of Commons just before 
its adjournment, and a propos of the reported deficiency in the lists of 
naval lieutenants and in the Engineer force of the British navy, Lord 
George Hamilton announced that there were actually eight hundred 
and fifty-seven lieutenants on the Navy List, of whom seven hundred 
and eighty-two were at sea at the time of last summer’s manceuvres, 
thirty-eight were serving in the Coast Guard and thirty-seven were 
either sick or on half-pay. He added that it was proposed to carry 
the lieutenants’ number up to one thousand, and to increase the number 
of cadets. 


During the past few months a Chinese squadron—officially com- 
manded by Admiral Ting, but really by Admiral Lang, an English 
officer—made a cruise, the first object of which was exercise and fleet- 
manceuvres. The squadron consisted of the “Ting-Yuan” (of seven 
thousand five hundred tons), “'Tsing- Youan” and “ Chih-Youan (of two 
thousand four hundred tons), “ Lai-Youan” and “ King-Youan” (of 
two thousand eight hundred tons), the “ Kwang-Tai” (of five thousand 
eight hundred tons), “ Kai-Chi” (four thousand three hundred tons), 
and the “King-Tsing” (three thousand four hundred tons). The 
squadron remained some time at Chemulpo, the port of Séoul, and 
then sailed for Vladivostock, touching at Port Hamilton and other 
places. 


The Japanese fleet is constantly being augmented, both French and 
English builders, as well as their own ship-yards, being employed. A 
flying squadron, commanded by Rear-Admiral Inouyé, and composed 
of the “ Takachiho-kan” (the flag-ship), “ Hantwa-kan,” ‘‘ Fuso-kan,” 
‘* Katsuvagi-kan,” and “ Musashi-kan,” made a cruise to Vladivostock, 
the ports of Corea, the north of China, and elsewhere. 

The London Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine for September 
contains, in addition to other valuable and interesting matter, an article 
entitled “ The Canadian Campaign of Montgomery and Arnold,” to 
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be continued in the October number, which has peculiar interest for 
American readers. The same remark applies, in even a greater degree, 
to the article upon “Captain Mayne Reid and the Mexican Campaign 
of 1847.” No doubt many old officers will recall the fact that Mayne 
Reid served as a lieutenant of New York volunteers in that cam- 
paign, under the command of Colonel Ward Burnett. Reid was badly 
wounded at the storming of Chapultepec, and ever after suffered from 
the effects of the injury, but survived until 1883. A whole generation 
of boys have enjoyed his books of adventure, of which a new and 
handsome edition has recently been published. 


In the same journal Admiral Colomb is publishing a series of 
articles of an interesting nature, tracing the development of naval war- 
fare. The illustrations accompanying the text do not do the Jatter 
justice, being, in some cases, reprints of well-known wood-cuts, or plates 
from Charnock. 


Colburn’s United Service says: “ We are apt to consider the Amer- 
icans a decidedly unmilitary people, and this opinion is confirmed by 
some of them in England. In the matter of military literature there 
is, however, no dearth of writers and publications in the United States, 
and the institutions and associations connected with their army and 
militia are evidently well managed. In one particular, indeed, they 
have gone ahead of us; for while we have no periodicals with contents 
relating almost exclusively to cavalry matters, they have an excellent 
magazine with the above title” [Journal of the United States 
Cavalry Association”’]. 

“ Whether there is a place in our military literature for any such 
publication is doubtful, because with us it is not customary to write or 
speak of the operations of cavalry apart from their intimate connection 
with those of artillery and infantry. 

“ The June number of the magazine named above contains much 


that may be read with advantage by British officers of all arms. Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri. If it be fair and wise to learn from an enemy, 


how much better is it to take lessons or hints from those allied to 
ourselves by descent and sympathy,—‘ our American cousins.’ ” 


We have recently received some numbers of the Volwnteer,—a 
monthly journal which dates from April last. It is of good appear- 
ance, and no doubt full of interest to the military of New England ; 
for, as is printed on its title page, it is “the only military magazine in 
New England.” 

The military spirit has been very judiciously fostered in New 
England,—ever since the late war, especially—and such a publication 
as the one named above seems to be the natural outcome of such 


interest. 
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In the remarks of Major Frost (of the Massachusetts team, which 
went to England last summer), published in the August number, the 
following words occur: “The prime reasons for our success were good 
material, absence of sickness and accident, nerve, good shooting, and 
the best of coaching. In the last respect, particularly, the Britishers 
are extremely weak. Our competitors were the acknowledged crack 
riflemen of Europe, and the matches not only demonstrated the 
superiority of the men, but of the service arm and regular ammunition 
of this country. 

E. SHIPPEN. 


Vou. II. N. 8.—No. 6. 
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Readers of ‘* The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Some Physical Facts Relative to the 
Great Southern Oceans, 


(From London Nautical Magazine.) 


A sEA with no shores, an unbroken 
roll of water with no bounds, is not ex- 
perienced in the Northern hemisphere. 
Its roll of water is interrupted by vast 
continents, and its oceans are separated ; 
but the Southern oceans have no such 
boundaries. They begin and they end 
we know not where, and, in inverse pro- 
portion to their size is our knowledge of 
their secrets. All that we are acquainted 
with is some few meteorological and 
other facts connected with certain por- 
tions of them only, and we can only 
hope that others navigating these seas 
will add their quota to the general 
knowledge. I know myself the diffi- 
culty experienced on this comparatively 
new steamship route when first I made 
acquaintance with it, and the impatience 
I felt—I may say, a sense of neglect— 
that no one had taken the matter in 
hand from a steamship point of view, to 
give such instructions as a man might 
follow who wished to run no needless 
risks and yet do the best possible with 
the ship under his command. I do not 
imagine my remarks will be considered 
conclusive, but they have the merit of 
being founded on personal experience. 

I think that a certain amount of mis- 
conception has arisen about this great 
Southern sea, and I make this statement 
with very great respect for the authori- 
ties that have collected and put before 
us the sole information possessed on the 


subject from a seaman’s point of view. 
In other words, it is not in my opinion 
the bugbear that it has been painted, 
and I think its dangers have been con- 
siderably exaggerated. The object of 
my making these remarks is that sea- 
men in steamers who may in future 
traverse this route may have their 
minds divested, to a certain extent, of 
the cautions which are given them rela- 
tive to it in the Admiralty sailing 
directions. 

These manuals were written at a time 
when ships were small, and many of 
them ill-found and unable to withstand 
bad weather in any sea. When the 
great circle route to Australia and New 
Zealand was first commonly used, both 
the best ships afloat and the worst were 
used on it indifferently, and I doubt not 
that rumor considerably magnified the 
difficulties of a new route. But a certain 
amount of risk is inseparable from a sea 
life, and in the endeavors of the compilers 
of the Australia Directory, 1876, to keep 
ships on the safe side, they have, I 
think, caused many vessels to sail over 
many miles of unnecessary ground. 
Maury, in his physical geography, has, 
I think, taken a fairer view of the 
risks of a moderately high southern 
passage; but seamen remember that in 
the event of their having a difference of 
opinion with an iceberg as to the rule of 
the road, the Australia Directory would, 
in the problematical event of a Board 
of Trade inquiry into the question, be 
called upon to decide the question by a 
foregone expression of opinion, that 
latitude 40° S. was the proper parallel to 
run down easting in. 

I shall now summarize the results of 
fifteen voyages, extending over a period 
of six years, and varying in latitude 
from 45° to 54° S. 

Between the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Zealand ice has been seen twice by 
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me,—once in June, 1884, a small berg to 
the northward, and in sight of the 
Crozets; and again in February, 1886, 
in latitude 49° 30/ S., longitude 100° E., 
a few small scattered bergs. This being 
so, is the fear of ice, or the danger of 
meeting it, enough to justify the extra 
length of passage which running east- 
ing down in latitude 40° S. would cause 
to a fast steamer? The white water on 
the ice-chart reaches the latitude 45° S., 
and even that is not the northern limit 
of ice at times; but its course is erratic, 
and cannot be depended upon. 

Between New Zealand and Cape Horn 
there is, however, at times a greater 
quantity of ice encountered between 54° 
and 56° S., longitude 117° to 120° W. I 
have seen a stray berg both in May and 
April on different voyages; but if ice is 
to be seen anywhere on the route in the 
autumn and winter months, that is the 
place for it. It appears to be the locality 
of a sort of eddy, which detains ice that 
was on its way north. From latitude 
55° to 58° S., longitude 154° W. to 120° 
W., there appears to be a well-defined 
current, bringing up the ice from the 
Polar regions during the spring and 


early summer months. I have met with 
it twice in different years in the months 


of November and January. At other 
times I have searched in vain for a trace 
of it; but on the two occasions I mention 
it set to the northeast true, was discolored, 
and totally different in appearance to 
the usual color of sea-water, and was 
also in places thick with sea-weed and 
various kinds of floating matter. We 
passed, perhaps, thirty icebergs on each 
occasion; but in that latitude the light 
at that season of the year was never out 
of the sky, and no inconvenience was 
experienced. I am speaking now from 
a steamer’s point of view only, and 
think that the miles saved by this assim- 
ilation to the great circle course compen- 
sate for the extra trouble and risk. If 
it becomes foggy,—a very frequent con- 
tingency in the latitude of 60° S.,—the 
only thing is to wait until it clears, if in 
any doubt. Of this I am convinced, 
both from my own experience and what 
others have told me, that latitude 60° S. 
appears to possess a monopoly of fine 
weather and smooth water. Light 
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easterly winds and always a suspicion of 
fog appear to be the rule in that locality ; 
and, as far as I can gather, the majority 
of steamers engaged in this route appear 
to have chosen latitude 57° S. as the 
best compromise obtainable. Here, again, 
the practice of steam clashes with the 
present sailing directions, although Mr. 
Towson, in Findlay’s Pacific Directory, 
recommends 57° S. as the composite 
track during the months from June to 
December from Australia to Cape Horn. 
This may, perhaps, appear a small 
matter, but when on the parallel of 50° 
S. a large steamer has run in one day 
three hundred and forty-miles, and only 
neared her port three hundred miles, it 
grows almost too irksome for endurance. 

It would be extremely interesting if 
some one well acquainted with ice navi- 
gation would state his views as to how 
far an iceberg may be seen on a dark 
night. As far as my own experience 
goes, there is not much trouble in pick- 
ing them up in a moderately dark night, 
but a few notes from some one experi- 
enced in this matter would be welcome 
to many. I have not found the surface 
temperature of the water to be any guide 
as to the presence of ice, further than 
indicating the vessel has entered a current 
presumably from the polar regions, as 
being colder. A thermometer in the 
open air on the bridge will, if fairly 
sensitive, give unequivocal signs if there 
be ice in the immediate vicinity. An 
iceberg will also in clear weather, and in 
close proximity, give a distinct and loud 
echo if the steam-whistle be sounded. 

My remarks so far may be summed up 
briefly. Between the Cape of Good Hope 
and New Zealand, latitude 46° to 47° S., 
is a good parallel to run down easting in, 
having kept to the northward of the 
Crozets. The latitude of 57° S., reached 
by a composite course from New Zealand, 
is also a good parallel on which to run 
for Cape Horn. I should also say that I 
have made the best passages by going 
outside Diego Ramirez and the Falk- 
lands, as against either the Straits of Le 
Maire or Magellan. 

A few remarks on the subject of the 
winds of the Southern Oceans may per- 
haps be interesting to those who may 
have to make its acquaintance when first 
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in command on this route, and making 
these remarks I wish to state explicitly 
that they are made from a steamboat 
point of view; that is, that where a 
sailing-vessel may remain in one wind 
system traveling with her, thereby ex- 
periencing its changes in the normal 
manner, a steamer is enabled to, and 
does frequently, steam from one system 
to another, thereby experiencing changes 
of wind which from the theory of the 
law of storms can in no way be accounted 
for. Generally speaking, in the Indian 
Ocean the wind system travels within a 
point or ‘so of east true, generally to 
the southward of it; but between New 
Zealand and Cape Horn it does not ap- 
pear to be at all a matter of such regular 
occurrence. As nearly as I can judge, 
they sometimes come up from the south- 
east, and sometimes commence with a 
light southerly wind,—falling glass,— 
changing to southeast and east, and blow- 
ing hard, and then gradually becoming 
fine again with the glass rising. This, 
however, is an exception, but one of 
many in support of my statement, that 
an occasional low pressure recurves to 
the northwest. 

The stormiest part of this route is 
that between the prime meridian and 
Kerguelen’s land, and southward of the 
Cape of Good Hope. In all my wander- 
ings I have never passed through a 
locality where on occasions gales of 
wind blow with such violence and so 
frequently. It is not so every winter, 
but it occurs, I presume, periodically, as 
do the ice years. 

An experience I once had towards the 
latter end of June satisfied me com- 
pletely, and it occurred in endeavoring 
to make with a large, full-powered, and 
perfectly-loaded steamer the great circle 
track from England to Hobart without 
calling at the Cape of Good Hope. On 
three separate occasions I had to keep 
away from a southwest gale on the beam, 
at short intervals, the force of wind being 
nearly hurricane strength, and it ended 
in going to the northward of Prince 
Edward’s Island, the Crozets, and Ker- 
guelen’s land, instead of being to the 
southward. Of course I could have 
driven the ship there, had I been so 
minded to knock her to pieces uselessly ; 
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but with clear room to run I did not 
think it worth while to do so. 

Far finer weather is experienced if a 
departure is taken from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and a composite course steered to 
the northward of the islands, until the 
latitude of 46° S. is attained; but until 
the warm water from the eastern turn 
of the Agulhas current is passed, the 
weather is there even more variable than 
when past Kerguelen’s land, but it is 
possible to take a westerly wind off 
Agulhas and carry it all the way to 
Hobart. I did so on one occasion, and 
on arrival at that port obtained the wind 
diagrams from the Melbourne Argus for 
the days since passing Cape Leeuwin, 
and found that a high pressure had 
traveled to the eastward with us from 
that date, and was by inference the high 
pressure next the low one to the south- 
ward of us, which had traversed the 
breadth of the Indian Ocean at a rate of 
about three hundred and thirty miles a 
day. There can be little doubt as to this 
matter, for when a steamer sets square 
canvas, and carries it all the time she is 
steering a straight course, the same wind 
system must be keeping her company. 

It is needless to say much on this sub- 
ject of the brave west winds; but there 
are at times, even in steamers, very sud- 
den shifts. For instance, from north, 
blowing hard with rain, to southwest in 
certainly less than ten minutes. And 
the warnings of the barometer are not 
always to be relied on. I should rather 
say that a barometer may be very low 
for several days with fine weather, and 
then rise gradually with no alteration in 
the weather. But there is always the 
chance, with the glass down to 28.50 or 
thereabouts, that a southerly gale may 
come on suddenly and blow very hard. 
This will last for more than a day, and 
blow itself out. And in an extremely 
hard westerly gale, with snow, I have 
known the glass fall to 27.70 in latitude 
48° 8S. 

Whilst on this subject of shifts of 
wind I should like to state a proposition 
of my own, or rather an inference I have 
drawn from my experience of these 
winds. It may perhaps induce argu- 
ment and throw light on the matter. It 
is, ‘‘That the axis of a wind system in 
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the middle latitudes of the southern 
hemisphere is inclined considerably 
towards the equator.’’ 

In advancing this theory, which will 
doubtless be pulled to pieces, there are 
grounds for such belief on my part, and 
without it it js difficult to understand 
the sudden shifts of wind experienced, 
even the shift from northwest to south- 
west. This is not usually as sudden as 
is commonly supposed, and is the most 
frequent one. Still the change some- 
times is almost the work of a minute. 
But what seaman has not frequently run 
for hours with a northwest wind and a 
lightening of the sky in the southwest 
quarter which has told him the south- 
west wind was there but unable to reach 
him? Perhaps it has eventually come 
suddenly or not, as the sharp intersec- 
tion of the winds has reached him or 
not. 

In furtherance of this theory, I have 
often asked myself, “‘ Why, if this is not 
so, do we not encounter the easterly 
gales one has a right to expect with a 
low glass to the northward ?”’ 

The answer to this is difficult: Between 
the equator and 60° S. latitude there 
are no easterly gales of corresponding 
strength to the westerly currents experi- 
enced, that much is certain. What goes 
on to the south of 60° S. I do not know, 
as I have not been there ; and now I am 
speaking from experience. But, seeing 
that the barometer falls as high southern 
latitudes are approached usually, may 
not the easterly wind be expending its 
energy as a sort of up-take of corre- 
sponding strength to the westerly winds, 
thereby causing the low barometer which 
is commonly experienced, as are westerly 
winds, but with very many exceptions. 
This theory of the inclination of the 
wind’s axis in the direction indicated 
would, I think, account for it all. But 
as the approach to Cape Horn from the 
westward is usually accompanied with a 
decided change of weather, I do not 
imagine that the rule obtains either in 
that vicinity or near New Zealand, where 
there is land enough to exert a disturb- 
ing influence. 

I may also observe that there are times 
when light easterly winds, perhaps in- 
creasing to moderate strength, may be 
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encountered all the distance between New 
Zealand and Cape Horn. 

To sum up. Between the Cape of 
Good Hope and New Zealand, latitude 
46° S. is a good latitude to run in. 
Further south the weather appears more 
unsettled, and latitude 49° S. is com- 
monly worse than 58° S., but with a 
passenger steamer or a deep ship 46° S. 
will be found to give fairly successful 
results. The sea-water seldom falls be- 
low 45° F., but that, of course, varies a 
little with the seasons, but no one that 
has not experienced it would credit the 
great difference that has always appeared 
to me between 46° S. and 49° S. so far as 
weather is concerned. 

In conclusion, I should like to hear 
testimony to the great amount of fine 
weather frequently experienced on these 
passages. In the depth of winter I have 
twice gone from New Zealand to Cape 
Horn with almost absolutely smooth 
water and fine weather, and it is a matter 
of frequent occurrence between the Cape 
of Good Hope and New Zealand to enjoy 
lovely weather the entire distance. I 
sincerely hope these few jottings of mine, 
in idle moments, may induce others to 
follow my example and place on record 
trifles, apparently, but which may yet 
prove useful in discussing in the future 
the characteristics of the ‘‘ Home of the 
west winds.’ 

Wo. Caius Croutcutey, F.R.G.S., 

Lieutenant R.N:R., Commanding S.S. 

‘¢ Haikoma.” 


Naval, ® 


RELATIONS between the American 
navy and the British are pleasanter 
than would be imagined from the des- 
perate efforts of one party in the States 
to set the two countries at variance. 
When Americans were in dire peril 
from the rising of negroes on the Island 
of Navassa, a British gunboat, the 
‘‘ Forward,” Lieutenant - Commander 
Gray, steamed to the rescue and carried 
off the American survivors. And the 
other day when there was fierce fighting 
in Honolulu it was the American war- 
ship ‘“‘ Adams” that landed a squad of 
marines for the protection of British 
interests. British interests could not . 
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have been in better hands, for the 
American marines are a crack corps, a8 
steady as a rock, and as brave as lions. 
This is what ought to be. 

E. SHIPPEN. 


THE SONG OF THE KEARSARGE 
CREW. 

"Twas early Sunday morning, in the 
year of ’64, 

The ‘“‘ Alabama”’ she stood out along the 
Frenchman’s shore. 

Long time she cruised about, long time 
she held her sway, 

But now she lies beneath the wave just 
off the Cherbourg Bay. 


Cuorvus—Hoist up the flag, 
Long may it wave 
Over the Union, the true and 
the brave. 


A Yankee cruiser hove in view, the 
‘‘Kearsarge” was her name 

(It ought to be engraved in gold upon 
the scroll of fame), 

Her timbers made of Yankee oak, and 
her crew of Yankee tars, 

And at her mizzen peak she flew the 
glorious Stripes and Stars. 


A challenge unto Captain Semmes, bold 
Winslow he did send, 

“‘ Bring on your ‘ Alabama,’ and to her 
we will attend. 

We think your boasting privateer is not 
so hard to whip; 

We'll show you, sir, the ‘ Kearsarge’ is 
not a merchant ship.”’ 


’T was early Sunday morning, in the year 
of 64, 

The ‘ Alabama” she stood out, and 
cannons loud did roar. 

The “ Kearsarge” stood undaunted, and 
quickly she replied, 

And let a Yankee eleven-inch shell go 
tearing thro’ her side. 


The ‘‘ Kearsarge’”’ then she wore around, 
and broadside on did bear ; 

With shot and shell and right good will 
her timbers she did tear. 

And when Semmes found his ship must 
sink, down came the stars and bars, 

For rebel gunners could not stand against 
the Stripes and Stars. 
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The ‘ Alabama” she is gone, she’ll 
course the seas no more: 

She met the fate she well deserved along 
the Frenchman’s shore. 

And here is to the ‘“ Kearsarge’’—we 
know what she can do. 

And here’s to Captain Winslow and his 
brave and gallant crew. 


The anniversary of the sinking of the 
‘¢ Alabama,” June 19, is a great day on 
the “ Kearsarge,” when a good dinner 
is served, toasts are drunk, and the old 
song is sung by the sailors. 


MILITARY MISCELLANIES. By James 
B. Fry, Retired Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Rank of Colonel, Brevet 
Major-General, U.S.A., New York: 
Brentano’s. 1889. 


General Fry’s preface has not only 
the merit of modesty, but of brevity, for 
it consists of less than four lines,— 
“There is nothing new in this compila- 
tion. My purpose is to put some facts, 
opinions, and comments into book-form 
for the convenience of such military 
students as may find occasion to refer to 
them.” 

The book consists of a number of 
essays and criticisms, and is divided into 
two parts. The first part, of two hundred 
and seventy-five pages, deals with serious 
professional topics, as may be seen from 
the titles,—‘‘ Notes on Theoretical and 
Practical Military Matters,” including 
the ‘Duties of an Adjutant-General,”’ 
‘The Command of the Army,” “ Justice 
in the Army,” “‘ Lawin the Army,” “A 
Military Court of Appeals,’’ etc. 

Part second, while treating more or 
less of soldiers, or of military matters, 
comes rather under the head of general 
literature, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table of contents: “ Abraham 
Lincoln;” “An Acquaintance with 
Grant ;’’ ‘Grant and Matthew Arnold ;” 
“ Halleck and Grant;” ‘ Nicolay’s 
‘Outbreak of Rebellion ;’” “The First 
Battle of Bull Run ;” ‘‘Smith’s ‘ Confed- 
erate War Papers ;’”’ “ Dodge’s ‘Cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville;’’’ ‘‘ Double- 
day’s ‘Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg;’”’ “De Trobriand’s ‘Four Years 
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with the Army of the Potomac ;’’’ ‘‘ Pit- 
tinger’s ‘Capturing a Locomotive;’” 
‘“ Keyes’s ‘Fifty Years’ Observation of 
Men and Events;’” ‘‘Killed by a 
Brother Soldier,’ Nelson and Davis ;’’ 
“Custer’s Defeat by Sitting Bull;” 
“Farrar’s ‘ Military Manners and Cus- 
toms ;’’’ and an appendix. 

It may readily be seen that these are 
most stirring and suggestive topics ; and 
while all readers may not agree with 
General Fry in all his views, they may 
be sure that they will not find a dull 
page in the book. 


H.M.S. “ Tynez,’’ on July 28 last, con- 
voyed four torpedo-boats from Plymouth, 
England, to Bermuda,—Nos. 30, 31, 32, 
and 69. First-class ‘‘ Yarrow,’’ one 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, 
manned by three officers and thirteen 
men. The torpedo-tubes, machines, 
guns, and torpedoes had been removed 
and put on board the “‘ Tyne,” which had 
been specially fitted for watering, coal- 
ing, and towing them if necessary. They 
were towed across the Bay of Biscay and 
cast off near Cape Finisterre, afterwards 
steaming by themselves, and only being 
taken in tow occasionally (while small 
defects were made good), which was not 
always an easy matter at night or in a 
heavy sea. Vigo and Madeira were 
visited en route for coal and water, and 
to rest the crews, sleep being sometimes 
difficult for them at sea. 

After leaving Madeira, the thirtieth 
parallel of latitude was followed, and 
Bermuda was reached on August 21. 
Fine weather was experienced nearly the 
whole way, except one night in the Bay 
of Biscay, and for four days after leaving 
Madeira. It should be remarked that 
fresh water alone is allowed to be used 
for the boilers, and this was supplied in 
rough weather by means of a hose five 
hundred and twenty feet in length, 
which was drifted astern with a hawser 
lashed to a life buoy, and picked up by 
the boat.—Illustrated London News. 


Tue old publishing house of T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. have fallen into the 
prevailing fashion, and are issuing stand- 
ard novels at twenty-five cents a copy. 
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They send us as samples of this new 
series, Henry Greville’s ‘‘ Marrying off 
a Daughter,” translated by Mary Neal 
Sherwood ; Mrs. Ann S. Stephen’s famous 
book “Fashion and Famine,” and last, 
but not least, ‘‘Cliquot,’’ by Kate Lee 
Ferguson, a disciple of the Rives school, 
and rather more passionate and vivid, 
in her portrayal of love-scenes, than Miss 
Rives herself. 


“MARK.” 
(From The American Field.) 


THE heavy mists have crept away ; 
Heavily swims the sun ; 
And dim in mystic cloudlands gray 
The stars fade, one by one; 
Out of the dust enveloping 
Comes marsh and sky and tree, 
Where erst has rested night’s dark ring, 
Over the Kankakee. 


“Mark right!” 
lined 
A flock of mallards fly. 
We crouch within the reedy blind 
Instantly at the cry. 
‘’Mark left!’? We peer through wild 
rice blades 
And distant shadows see, 
A wedge-shaped phalanx from the shades 
Of far-off Kankakee. 


Afar, and faint out- 


“Mark overhead!’ A canvas-back ! 
‘¢Mark! Mark!” A bunch of teal; 

And swiftly on each flying track 
Follows the shotgun’s peal ; 

Thus rings that call, till twilight’s tide 
Rolls in like some gray sea 

And whip-poor-wills complain beside 
The lonely Kankakee. 

EARNEST McGAFFEY. 


Tue detachment of American marines 
present at President Carnot’s closing re- 
ception at the Paris Exposition made a 
fine impression. Le Mond Illustre has a 
full-page engraving of the scene, giving 
the place of honor to the American rep- 
resentatives, and in its text says the 
marines appeared to perfection. Galig- 
nani’s Messenger says the marines have 
been the most noticeable body of men in — 
attendance. 
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The Play. 
(From the Sunday-School Times.) 


I sit a mute spectator in the pit, 
And watch the Tragi-Comedy of Life; 
The buffoon’s laughter, and the flash of 
wit, 
The love that leavens, and the assassin’s 
knife. 


And just because an act is yet to come 
(The fifth, that evens all, and dries our 
tears), 
My foolish thoughts are dark and trouble- 
some, 


And over-sad the tangled plot appears. 


But if I still remain, as others do, 
Trusting the playwright, sitting with 
my friends, 
Methinks the story will prove sweet and 
true, 
And I shall read its meaning as it ends. 
Ricuarp E. Burton, Px.D. 


War is it that the United States Navy 
Department can give points to the British 
Admiralty and then beat it any time for 
completeness in the supply of requisite 
information on naval matters? Doubtless 
there is a quantity of news about what is 
going on in other countries stowed away 
in pigeon-holes behind the dolphins at 
Whitehall, but our naval officers com- 
plain they cannot get at it. When will 
the British Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment, for example, supply such a valu- 
able work as the “Information from 
Abroad’’ series, which annually reflects 
such credit upon the United States Office 
of Naval Intelligence? By the courtesy 
of the United States naval authorities we 
have just been supplied with a copy of 
the eighth volume of this most useful 
publication. It is a bulky volume of 
eight hundred pages, including a com- 
plete index, and it deals with such im- 
portant and interesting subjects as naval 
mobilization and improvement of naval 
war material. There are papers on 
‘¢ Naval Mobilization and the Maneuvres 
of 1888,’’ by Lieutenant S. A. Stanton, 
United States Navy; on “Armor Pro- 
tection,” by Lieutenant F. Singer, United 
States Navy; on “‘ The Development of 
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the High-Power Gun,’’ by Lieutenant 
Vreeland, United States Navy; ‘‘ Naval 
Gunnery,’’ by Lieutenant Meiggs, United 
States Navy; ‘ Fish Torpedoes,”’ Lieu- 
tenant Newton, United States Navy; 
‘‘ Propulsion,’ Engineer C. W. Rae, 
United States Navy; ‘Electricity for 
Naval Purposes,’ by Commander Brad- 
ford, Lieutenant Veeder, and Ensign G. 
Wilkes, United States Navy; while En- 
sign Bernadue deals in the fullest manner 
with the development of the resources of 
the United States for the production of 
war material. Altogether, one of the 
best volumes of an invaluable series. 


The Cost of Recent Wars. 


Wuart the cost in life and money of 
the wars (with few exceptions) since the 
Crimean War has been is shown by the 
following statement, published by the 


statistician, Dr. Engel: 
Loss of Life. Expenditure, 
£398,000,000 
60,000,000 
7,000,000 


Crimean War 

Italian War (1859) 
Danish War (1864) 
Secessionist War (1861- 


¢) Northern States 280,000 
Southern States 520,000 
866) 45,000 


900,000,000 
460,000,000 
66,000,000 


40,000,000 


The total loss of life in the wars men- 
tioned was 2,252,000; but in this aggre- 
gate the victims to disease are not in- 
cluded, nor those who, in consequence of 
wounds received or broken health, died 
prematurely. The expenditure in money 
amounted, in round numbers, to close 
upon £2,500,000,000. 


Aw item has been going the rounds of 
the European papers, as follows: ‘A 
plan has just been devised to buoy up 
any one who happens to fall overboard. 
Three impermeable pockets are sewed 
into the clothing, occupying no more 
room than ordinary pockets. Each of 
these pockets has an opening at the bot- 
tom,and near this opening is placed a 
chemical powder which gives off carbonic 
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acid as soon as it is wet. When the per- 
son falls into the water the powder makes 
the pockets inflate like leather bottles, 
thus becoming life preservers. As the 
pockets open below, the heaviest rain will 
not affect them, and nothing short of 
complete immersion.’ 

For convenience as a life-saver this is 
almost equal to the steel cuirass in a 
waistcoat, so popular at the outbreak of 
our civil war, and which so soon dis- 
appeared after people took the field in 
earnest. Fancy a fisherman or a pilot 
going about his business in such a rig; 
or a drill of sailor-men, with the order 
“‘ charge pockets !’’ 

As for ladies, it does not seem to apply, 
for the usual position of their pockets 
would cause inconvenience if they were 
inflated. E. 8. 


Lorp Howe was at anchor in the 
Magnarinne, on the French coast, during 
a gale, which he attempted to ride out 
with two anchors ahead. He was read- 
ing in his cabin, when the lieutenant of 
the watch entered with a woe-begone 
countenance and reported that the an- 
chors had come home. ‘They are much 
in the right of it,’’ coolly responded the 
captain ; ‘‘I don’t know who would stay 
out such a night as this.” 


A sEAMAN, well primed with prize- 


money, ordered a gold ring. Upon 
being told by the jeweler that it was 
usual to have a verse engraved on them, 
he had the following one made: 

‘When money’s low the ring must go.” 
Afterwards he ordered a pair of silver 
buckles, and, thinking they, too, needed 
verses, he ordered the jeweler to have 
the following engraved upon them: 

“If that won’t do—the buckles too.” 





At the world’s a stage, and to enable 
eyery one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead 
to complications that will necessitate a physi- 
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cian’s care. An article that has, compara- 
tively speaking, been but recently introduced 
in America, is by far the best little prompter - 
in all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years, and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
out the world. These pills are really a 
wonderful medicine, arousing and strengthen- 
ing the system, and prompting every organ to 
the proper performance of its part. It has 
recently been shown that they are nine times 
more used in England than any other patent 
medicine, and have the largest sale of any in 
the world. In fact, they are the World’s 
Medicine. No home in America need be 
without this famous and inexpensive remedy, 
for although they are proverbially pronounced 
to be “Worth a guinea a box,” they can be 
obtained of any druggist for twenty-five cents, 
or from the Sole Agents for the United States, 
B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 
York City, who will forward them to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of price. 


Tue following cablegram was received on 
the 12th instant by Gaunt and Janvier, sole 
agents for the sale of Pears’ soap in the United 
States: 

“ Paris Exposition, 1889, 

“Pears obtaincd the only gold medal 
awarded solely for toilet soap in competition 
with all the world. Highest possible distinc- 
tion.” 


WANAMAKER’S. 


Nearly fifteen acres of floor-space. 

An average of four thousand employés. 

There isn’t such another establishment in 
the world. The biggest Dress-Goods stock 
in America. Three acres of Furniture sam- 
pies. An acre and a half of Carpets. And 
so on. 

We sell more books than any other store 
between the oceans. A large assortment of 
French Books ; Seasides and Franklin Squares. 
Standard and Miscellaneous Works, bound and 
unbound, at a fair price, no matter what the 
publisher’s is. 

Any getable Book is herg, or will be got. 

The newest Books are always on our new- 
book table. Book News lifts their covers and 
tells if they’re worth a closer acquaintance, 
and gives the Wanamaker price. 5 cents,— 
50 cents a year. 

You can write for what you want and be 
served as well as if you came to the store. 


Joun WANAMAKER, Phila. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AT a meeting of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, held in Philadelphia, October 16, 
1889, the follewing officers were elected 
for the ensuing year : 


Commander-in-Chief.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 
R. B. Hayes, of Ohio. 

Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief. — 
Rear-Admiral A. Ludlow Case, of New 
York. 


Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A., of California. 
Recorder-in-Chief.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. John 

P. Nicholson, of Pennsylvania. 
Registrar-in-Chief.— Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 

Albert Ordway, District of Columbia. 


Treasurer-in-Chief.—Bvt. Brig.-Gen. | Surg. John C. Spear, U.S.N.; Bvt. Lt.- 
| 


John J. Milhau, of New York. 

Chancellor-in-Chief.—Capt. Peter D. 
Keyser, of Pennsylvania. 

Chaplain-in-Chief.—H. Clay Trum- 
bull, of Pennsylvania. 

Council-in-Chief.— Bvt. 
Orlando M. Poe, U.S.A., Michigan; 
Maj. John P. Rea, Minnesota; Bvt. 
Maj.-Gen. Eugene A. Carr, U.S.A., 
Missouri; Maj.-Gen. Lew Wallace, 
Indiana ;'Col. Thomas L. Livermore, 
Massachusetts. 


The following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion : 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October, 16, 1889. 


To THE First Crass.—Bvt. Capt. 
Robert Ayres, U.S.A.; Bvt. Capt. John 


L. Benzon, U.S.V.; 1st Lt. Edwin | 


McC. Boring, U.S.V.; Lt.-Col. Z. P. 
Boyer, U.S.V.; Capt. John C. Brown, 


U.S.V.; Capt. Ralph Buckley, U.S.V.; | 


Capt. George S. Clarke, U.S.V.; Lt.- 
Col. Robert P. Crawford, U.S.V.; 1st 
Lt. and A. Surg. Gerald D. O’Farrel, 
U.S.V.; 2d Lt. John R. Hallowell, 


Brig.-Gen. | 





| U.S.V.; 1st Lt. and Asst.-Surg. Elmore 


C. Hine, U.S.V.; Capt. P. F. Hodge, 


| U.S.V.; Bvt. Lt.-Col. Alfred H. Keith, 


U.S.V.; 1st Lt. Charles H. Kirk, 
U.8.V.; 2d Lt. William B. Kroesen, 
U.S.V.; Maj. and Surg. Theodore B. 


| Lashells, U.S.V.; Capt. William H. 


Longwell, U.S.V;; 
MacKnight, U.S.V.; 


Capt. Owen B. 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. 


| Theodore H. McCalla, U.S.V.; ist Lt. 
Junior Vice-Commander-in-Chief—Gen. | 


Willis McKown, U.S.V.; Maj. Joseph 
Moore, Jr., U.S.V.; Bvt. Lt.-Col. John 
W. Newell, U.S.V.; Lt.-Col. Edward 
Overton, U.S.V.; 2d Lt. William J. 
Patterson, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. Edward H. 
Parry, U.S.V.; Col. James Sheafer, 
U.8.V.; Ist Lt. D. W. Searle, U.S.V. ; 


Col. James P. Speer, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. 
Charles C. Townsend, U.S.V.; Capt. 


| W. Warren Wattles, U.S.V.; Maj. and 


Surg. John W. Wishart, U.S.V.; Bvt. 
Maj. William W. Wiltbank, U.S.V.; 
Act. Mast. William Wright, U.S.N. 


To THE Frrst Ciass IN SucCCEssION.— 
Arthur Haviland. 


To THE Frrst CLAss BY INHERITANCE. 
—James S. de Benneville, Olin F. Har- 
vey, John T. Lewis, Jr. 


To tHE Szconp C.Lass.—Henry B. 
Goodwin, James Hancock. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 2, 1889. 


To THE First Ciass.—lst Lt. Louis 
G. Fisher, U.S.V.; Com. Francis M. 
Ramsay, U.S.N.; Ist Lt. and Adj. John 
M. Bailey, U.S.V.; Bvt. Maj. James 
V. Lawrence, U.S.V.; Capt. James 
Inglis, Jr., U.S.V.; 1st Lt. Samuel G. 
McKiernan, U.S.V. 


To THE Szeconp CLass.—Dr. Reynold 
W. Wilcox. 
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California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 2, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Lt.-Col. Joseph 
Hyde, U.S.V.; Lt.-Col. Augustus 
Griffin Bennett, U.S.V.; Maj. William 
Arthur, Paymaster U.S.A., Bvt. Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; Maj. Abijah Thurstin 
Hudson, Surg. U.S.V.; Capt. George 
Walter Kelley, U.S.V.; Act. Vol. Lt. 
Com. Charles Atherton French, 
U.S.N. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 2, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Edward Oer- 
tel, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Watson Dean 
Crocker, Capt. U.S.V. 


To tHe Sxconp Ciass.— Frederick 
Edward Magdeburg. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 2, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Don Albert 
Pardee, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Francois 
Marie Helveti, Lt-Col. U.S.V.; Charles 
Hay, Capt.U.S.A.; Frank White, Ist Lt. 
U.S8.V.; John McIntyre Lemmon, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Daniel Morrison Hark- 
ness, Ist Lt. and Bvt. Capt. U.S.V.; 
William Clinton Caldwell, Ass’t Surg. 
U.S.V.; Adolph Reutlinger, 2d Lt. 
U.S.V.; Samuel Slade, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Reuben Linnel Nye, Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Isaac Benton Kinkead, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; Louis Keller, Capt. 
U.S.V.; William Rice Milward, Bvt. 
Col. U.S.V.; Henry Dornbusch, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Joseph S. Fisher, Capt. 
U.S.V.; John Noble Beach, Surg. 
U.S.V.; David Hastings Moore, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; John Thomas Morgan, 
Capt. U.S.V.; George Nelson Stone, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Robert Bane Davidson, 
ist Lt. U.S.V.; Otho Hiram Binkley, 
Bvt. Col. U.S.V.; Edward Lowell 
Anderson, Capt. U.S.V.; David King, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Pliny Dudley Cottle, 
1st Lt. U.S.V. 


To THE First CLass, BY INHERIT- 
AncE.—Guy Stuart Comly, John L. 
Neilson, Surg. U.S.N.; Bickham Ward 
Lair, Theodore Freelinghuyson Davis. 


LOYAL LEGION. 
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To THE Sxrconp C1iAss.— William 
Marshall Scofield, Charley Dawes 
Cavett, Mifflin Brodhead Brady, John 
Beatty, Jr., Harry Leroy Hawthorne, 
2d Lt. 2d U.S.Art.; William Mather 
Turner. 


To THE THIRD CLass.—Aaron Perry. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 2, 1889. 


To THE First Ciass.—Ist Lt. Edward 
I. Grumley, U.S.A.; Capt. Charles L. 
Lumbardo, U.S.V.; Capt. William D. 
Hall, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V. ; Henry Parker 
Goodenou (by inheritance). 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 5, 1889. 


To 7,HE First CLass.—Alfred Kin- 
kaid Taylor, Capt. and A.A.G., U.S.V.; 
Rynd Edward Lawder, Maj. U.S.V.; 
Wm. Leander Burlingame, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Albert McKinney, Maj. and 
Paymaster, U.S.V.; John Subert Mott, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Lambdin Eskridge 
Irwin, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Amos Henry 
Caffee, Maj. and Surg. U.S.V. 


To THE SErconp C.Lass.— Horton 
Pope. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 2, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Joseph Pay- 
son Wright, Lt.-Col. and Surg. U.S.A.; 
Aaron Ivins Comfort, Bvt. Capt.U.S.V,; 
William Gallaher, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October. 8, 1889. 


To THE First Ciass.—Frank Gray 
Clark, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; George Reed 
Skinner, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; George 
Washington Holmes, Capt. U.S.V.; 
William Leidy Alexander, Capt.U.S.V.; 
Harvey Nelson Brockway, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Lore Alford, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Edwin Palmer Walker, Bvt. Maj. 
US.V.; Joseph Henry Swan, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Martin T. V. Bowman, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V. 
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Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 1, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Ceylon Henry 
Olney, Capt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Capt. D. Pratt Mannix, U.S.M.C., to 
District of Columbia Commandery ; Lt. 
David C. F. Curtis, to New York 
Commandery. 


California Commandery. 

Maj. Samuel Tobey Cushing, U.S.A., 
lst Lt. Alexander Macomb Wetherill, 
U.S.A., and Chief Eng. David Jones, 
U.S.N., to Kansas Commandery ; Bvt. 
Brig.-Gen. Chauncey McKeever, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.A., and Lt.-Col. Ryal T. 
Frank, U.S.A., to District of Columbia 
Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Maj. Henry B. Freeman, U.S.A., to 
Minnesota Commandery. 
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Kansas Commandery. 

Bvt. Col. Zemro A. Smith, U.S.V., 
to Missouri Commandery; Mr. William 
Miller Leeper, to New York Comman- 
dery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Penns vivania Commandery. 
Rear-Ad. Thomas H. Patterson, 
U.S.N., A il 9, 1889; Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 


Edward L. Dana, U.S.V., April 26, 
1889; Maj. George P. Rex, Surg. 


U.S.V., July 12, 1889; Capt. Charle- 
magne Tower, U.S.V., July 24, 1889. 


California Commandery. 


Capt. Lowell A. Chamberlin, U.S.A., 
August 9, 1889; 2d Lt. John C. Byram, 
U.S.V., August 21, 1889; Ist Lt. 
Joseph C. Shorb, late Asst.-Surg. 
U.S.A., October 1, 1889; Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
Thomas B. Van Buren, U.S.V., 
October 18, 1889; 2d Lt. Henry S. 
Campbell, U.3.V., March 6, 1889. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


NEW SERIES. 
Vow. II.—DecemBer, 1889.—No. 6. 


COR TEN TS. 


. The Evolution of the Torpedo-Boat. Translated from the French by Epwarp 
SHIPPEN, Medical Director U.S.N. 

. One View of the Army Question. By W. H. Carrer, Sixth U.S. Cavairy 

. The United States Revenue Cutter Service. By H. D. Smiru, First Lieutenant 
U.S. Revenue Cutter Service . 5 ; ; " 

. A Fair Georgian. By Wittiam C. BArt.ett, Captain U.S.A. ; 

’, The Annual Inspection of the National Guard by Army Officers. By Joux P. 

Wisskr, First Lieutenant First Artillery U.S.A. 
7I. A Remiarkable Episode of the Late War. By W. F. Prosser 


. Among our Contemporaries. By Epwarp SHIPPEN, Medical Director U.S.N. 


. Service Salad 
. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO, 


1510 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Lonpon: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Boston: W. B. CLarke & Co., 340-344 Washington St. 


New York: Brentano’s, 5 Union Square. WASHINGTON : BRENTANO’S, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Price, 35 Cents. $4.00 per Annum. 


< 
Copyright, 1889, by L. R. Hamersty & Co. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, and admitted fer transmission through the mails at second-class rates. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


MRS. A. L. WISTER’S LATEST TRANSLATION. 
ERLACH COURT. 


From the German of Ossip Schubin. 12mo. 





Cloth. $1.25. 


OTHER TRANSLATIONS. 


The Alpine Fay. By Werner | Margarethe. By Juncker 

The Owl’s Nest. By Marlitt | Too Rich. By Streckfuss 

Picked Up in the Streets. By Schobert > 25 A Family Feud. By Harder 

Saint Michael. By Werner 1.25 | The Green Gate. By Wichert 

Violetta. By Manteuffel Only A Girl. By Hillern 

Lady with the Rubies. By Marlitt . . Why Did He Not Die? By Volckhausen 1. ‘50 
Vain Forebodings. By Oswald... . Hulda. By Lewald 1.50 
A Penniless Girl. By Heimburg The Bailiff’s Maid. By Marlitt .... 1.25 
Quicksands. By Streckfuss In the Schillingscourt. By Marlitt. . 1.50 
Banned and Blessed. By Werner. At the Counsellor’s. By Marlitt . 1.50 
A Noble Name. By Glumer The Second Wife. By Marlitt 1.50 
From Hand to Hand. By Raimund. . Old Mam/’selle’s Secret. By Marlitt . 1.50 
Severa. By Hartner Bn md cover, 25 cepts.) 

The Eichhofs. By Reichenbach Gold Elsie. By Marlitt 

A New Race. By Raimund Countess Gisela. By Marlitt 15) 
Castie Hohenwald. By Streckfuss. . . Little Moorland Princess. By Marlitt 1 0 


“Mrs. Wister is the most industrious, as well as the most judicious and successful, of translators in 
the department of light literature.”—New York Evening Post. 


“The novel-reading public of the United States owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. A. L. Wister for her 
translations from the German, partly for the judgment she has always shown in her selection of authors 
to be translated, and partly for the skill and taste that has always characterized her versions, or adapta- 
tions, if indeed it would not be better to call them her improvements, of the originals.”"—New York Mail 


and Express. 


CAPT. CHARLES KING’S MILITARY NOVELS. 


LARAMIE: OR, THE QUEEN OF BEDLAM. 
A Story of the Sioux War of 1876. By Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MARION’S FAITH. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


16mo. 


Extra cloth. $1.00. 


THE DESERTER, 4ND FROM THE RANKS. 


No. 1 of AMERICAN NOVELS. 


Square 12mo. Extra cloth. 


$1.00. Paper. 50 cents. 


“It is a relief, indeed, to turn from the dismal introspection of much of our modern fiction to the 


fresh naturalness of such stories as these.”"—New York Critic. 
“No military novels of the day rival those of Captain King in precision and popularity.”—Boston 


Courier. 
GEORGES OHNET’S 


DR. RAMEAU. | 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. Paper. 50 cents. 


“This fascinating story is passionate, yet thought- | 
ful, and full of that sympathy for human weakness 
which wins the heart of the reader at once and puts 


him en rapport with the author. We sincerely rec- 


but especially to those who are interested in the 
theological novels which are so amazingly popular 


ommend this ennobling book to all our readers, 
at present.”— Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


POPULAR WORKS. 


ANTOINETTE; OR, THE MARL-PIT 


MYSTERY. 
12mo. Cloth. $100. Paper. 60 cents. 


“There are few novels in any tongue which more 
emphasize strength and nobility of character and a 
purity of life, and few recent novels more thor- 
oughly and artistically elaborated, more tenacious 
of the highest kind of interest, or more likely to in- 
spire a reader with generous and lofty ideas of life 
and action.”—Chicago Times. 


*,* For Sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, post-paid,on re- 


ceipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE MARBLE FAUN. 


By NATHANIEL HawTHorRNE. New Holiday Edition. Beautifully Illustrated with 
Fifty Photogravures of Sculpture, Paintings, etc., and of localities in which 
the scenes of the book are laid—chiefly views in Rome. With a Steel Portrait 
of Hawthorne. In two volumes, 8vo, gilt top, very carefully printed and 
tastefully bound. With slip covers in the Italian style, in cloth box, $6.00. 
Beautifully bound in a special style of full _— calf, $12.00, net. In full 
white vellum, gilt top, $12.00, nez. 


Interludes, Lyrics, and Idyls. | Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


A beautiful little volume selected from} A tasteful little book selected from the 
Lord Tennyson’s Poetical Works. oetical works of Mr. Longfellow. 
Uniform with Browning’s ‘‘ Lyrics,’’ Uniform with’ Browning’s ‘‘ Lyrics, 
etc.. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; half le- Idyls, and Romances.’’ 16mo, gilt 
vant; $3.00. top, $1.00; half levant, $3.00. 


Character and Comment. Six Portraits. 


Selected from the novels of William; By Mrs. M. G. Van RENSSELAER, au- 
Dean Howells. By Minniz Ma-| thor of ‘‘ Henry Hobson Richardson 
coun. 16mo, $1.00. and his Works.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 

An engaging little book of those noteworthy Papers of much biographic and art value on 
and delicious sentences which abound in Mr. | Luca della Robbia, Correggio, William Blake, 

Howells’s stories. Corot, George Fuller, and Winslow Homer. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


By OLtveER WeENDELL Hotmers. Birthday Edition, from new plates, with ‘en- 
graved title-pages. 2 vols., 16mo, carefully printed and tastefully bound, gilt 
top, $2.50. + ‘ ; ‘ A 

This edition of Dr. Holmes’s most famous book has been prepared with the utmost care to 
meet the demand for so delightful a work in an attractive style suited to its classic merits. 





The Struggle for Immortality. | Standish of Standish. 


Essays by EL1zaBeTH STUART PHELPS, 


cone ara Bho Gates Riaz,” ee. tain of the Plymouth Colony and his 


Times, by Jang G. AusTIN, author 
of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,’’ etc. 
can engage the human mind. $1.25. 


A historical novel of the famous Cap- 


A book of remarkable interest on some of 
the greatest and most inspiring subjects that 


THE NEW ELDORADO. 


A Summer Journey to Alaska. By Maturin M. Battov. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A fresh book on a fresh subject, by an accomplished traveler. Those who have read “ Due 
West,” “ Due South,” “ Due North,” and “ Under the Southern Cross,” will heartily welcome 
Mr. Ballou’s new book. 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1890 


WILL HAVE TWO NOTABLE SERIAL STORIES: 


“SIDNEY.” “FELICIA.” 


By MARGARET DELAND, By Miss FANNIE MURFREE, 


Author of Sister of 
“‘ JoHN WaRD, PREACHER.” ‘‘OnHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK.”’ 


Subscription, $4.00 a year. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, BOSTON. 
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An Important New Volume of Verse. 


BETWEEN TIMES. 


By Water Learnep. A new volume in the series 
of “American Verse.” The greater part of Mr. 


Learned’s work has appeared in the Couey and 
other prominent periodicals, and this collection of 


his delightful works will doubtless receive a warm 

welcome. New, half-cloth binding. With vellum 

cloth backs and half-sides covered with tracery in 
gold. Outer half-sides in delicate culors and gold. 

Gilt top, $1.00. 

(Send for catalogue for descriptions of many styles 
of costlier bindings, including a new half crushed 
levant, French style, in which all the volumes of 
“American Verse,” “16mo Poets,” and “Handy 
Volume Standards,” are now first offered.) 


43 New Volumes in the Delightful 


HANDY-VOLUME STANDARDS. 


“ Kingsley’s Select Works,” 4 vols.; “Select Dra- 
matic Works,” 4 vols ; “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 
Gaskell, 2 vols.; ‘‘Manual of English Literature,” 
Craik, 2 vols. ; “ Poems of Robert Browning,” 4 vols. ; 
“History of Our Own Times,” McCarthy, 5 vols. ; 
“ Works of George Eliot,” complete, 24 vols. 


For Fux. Description senp ror CaTALOGUE. 


New binding in the entire series of about 150 volumes. 
New half-cloth binding, with wine-colored vellum 
cloth backs, half-sides, and corners. Outer half- 
sides in gold and delicate buff. Gilt top. Price 
per volume, throughout the entire series, $1.00. 


A special matter is made of the half-calf binding. 
Half calf, extra, gilt top, olive-colored “ cocoa” sides 
and linings, neat tooling and lettering, and ex- 
cellent materials and workmanship. Price per 
volume, throughout the entire series, $2.00. 


A New Series of Books for the Bibliophile. 


THE WESTALL SERIES. 


The greatest possible care has been given to every 
detail of manufacture. The editions are limited, and 
there are many desirable features which will tend to 
make their value increase as time goes by. 


1, THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
2. THE SEASONS. THOMSON. 
3. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


I. Small paper edition. 

Limited to 1500 copies of each book (part of which 
will be used in Great Britain and part in the 
United States). Each is — from type on 
hand-made paper. Each volume is illustrated by the 
original steel engravings of the early part of this century, 
after the famous designs of Westall. Each 1 vel, 
16mo, half cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half polished, 
“seal,” gilt top, $3.50; full polished, “seal,” gilt 
top, $4.50. 

IT. Large paper edition. 

Limited to 60 copies for the United States. Printed 
from type on hand-made paper of large size. Each 
volume is illustrated by the Westall plates, printed on 
India paper. Each 1 vol., 8vo, paper wrappers, 
$5.00; half crushed levant, gilt top, $10.00; fall 
crushed levant, gilt edges, in a box, $12.50, 


N.B— these editions the type has been 
ati ape ge type 


A Brilliant Combin: tion of the best Witty 
. Ca ts of America, 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 
SIXTH SERIES. 

Now ready. Equals or surpasses any of the pre- 
vious volumes. 1 volume, oblong quarto, with 
highly ornamental and humorous design on cover 
in color and gold. Cloth, beveled boards, gilt 
edges, $2.50. 

“These yearly publications have a popularity un- 
rivaled of its kind.”—New, York Star. 
(New supplies of the other five series as well as of 

“Fun from Life,” and Mr. Mitchell's great hit, “The 

Last American.”’) 


In a most Intricate and Puzzling De- 
partment of Etiquette. 


CARDS. 


Their Significance and Correct Uses. By the author 
of “Social Etiquette of New York.” A manual 
of the etiquette of visiting cards, invitations, etc., 
as governed by the usages of the best New York 
society. 16mo, cloth, with neat stamping in gold, 
75 cents, 


Oniform with “ Fifty Soups,’’ ete, 


SALADS AND SAUCES. 


By Tuomas J. Murrey. The work contains much 
more matter than either of the other nine volumes 
in the series. 16mo, printed on fine laid paper, 
boards, with cover in bright coloring, showing a 
little cook mixing salad. Price, 75 cents. 


A New Volume in the *‘ Manuale of 
Games.” 


BACKGAMMON AND DRAUGHTS (OR 
“ CHECKERS”), 


A most valuable little work. Uniform with “ Polo,” 
“ Cavendish,” “ Poker,” “Euchre,” and “ Chess.” 
16mo, boards, attractive cover in colors, 50 cents. 


Of Great Importance to all Young Girle, 


MAGGIE BRADFORD’S CLUB. 


By Joanna H. Matuews. The first of a series of 
sequels to the famous “ Bessie Books,” by the same 
author. Deals with the same characters. Written 
in response to requests from girls in all parts of 
the country. Illustrated by Harper. 16mo, very 
attractively bound in cloth, stamped in gold and 
black, $1.00. 

(First large edition now ready, together with 
new supplies of “ Uncle Rutherford’s Attic,” “ Uncle 

Rutherfurd's Nieces,” and “ Breakfast for Two.”) 


A new volume in the Suporte! series of Lives of the 
Presidents for Young People, by W1LLtaM O. StopDARD. 


HAYES, GARFIELD, AND ARTHUR. 


Brings the set down to the present time. Each vol., 
$1.25; the 10 vols. in a box, $11.25. 
“This series of ‘ Lives of the Presidents’ is written 
in so sprightly and entertaining a vein as to prove a 
sharp competitor with works of fiction in power to 


interest young people.”"—New Haven im. 
“Whether at home or at school, Mr. Stoddard’s 


series is to be considered one of the best of its 
kind.”—New York Star. 


J2e~ New catalogue containing descriptions of many holiday publications and fac-similes 
of water colors. Mention Unirep Service. On receipt of 10 cents, this catalogue and two 
colored plates will be sent to any address. Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, 
or will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense), on receipt of advertised price. Men- 


tion Unrrep SERVICE. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 
Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Works of Art, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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O NOT DELAY YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


which now stands in the front rank of monthly publications and occu- 


pies the position of 


A LEADER AMONG LEADERS. 


Each number contains A COMPLETE NOVEL, as well as a 
liberal quantity of miscellaneous matter of an interesting and instruc- 
tive nature. One year’s subscription gives a 


LIBRARY OF 12 COMPLETE NOVELS 


by American authors, together with AN ABUNDANCE OF 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, and matters of unusual 


interest to general readers, making 


A VOLUME OF NEARLY 2000 PAGES. 


The success of Lippincott’s stands unprecedented in the annals of 
Magazine publishing, and to-day its familiar title is welcomed in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city throughout the United States. 

The best writers of the age have been secured, and new features 
will, from time to time, be added which will give to Lippincott’s 


A DISTINGTIVE PLAGE OF ITS OWN. 


Amélie Rives, Edgar Saltus, John Habberton, Edgar Faweett, Cap- 
tain Charles King, U.S.A., Grace King, M. Elliot Seawell, Selina 
Dolaro, Maurice Barrymore, Ouida, and many others will contribute 
to its pages for 1889. 

For full prospectus, address 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


25 Cents Single Number. $3.00 Per Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Statement of Business for 1888. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1888.......00ssseeesescerenesrserscssseseesesees $17,548,727 41 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums - $2,472,809 95 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss, less Taxes.. 976,533 32 8,449,348 27 


$20,998,070 68 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims $1,201,654 00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments.. ‘ 202,203 00 
Canceled and Surrendered Policies hue 304,991 52 
Distribution of Surplus........secerccccsssseeressseees evens 594,979 06 


Total paid to Policy-holders $2,303,827 58 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertisin Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental Tigeaees at the Home 
Office and at Agencies 471,828 O1 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year 8,380 64 2,783,536 28 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 $18, 214,534 45 


Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost $1,162,957 45 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1888........... 208,022 05 
Gross Premiums in course of collection.. $154,471 66 
Deduct 10 per cent. loading __ 16,447 16 
a __ 189,0. 024 50 —=—-1,510., 004 00 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1888..........se0--ssseeseres SE AEG. Hees ck $19, 724,538 45 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent $17,054,517 57 
Balance of Distributions unpaid 120,294 15 
Death and Endowment Claims approved 118,587 00 17,288,348 72 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders $2, 436, 189 73 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon add policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s office, or to the General 
Agents of the Company. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. Ss. F. TRULL, 
President, Secretary. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President. Assistant Secretary. 
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FOR_CHI CHRISTMAS: 8 


A BLACK SILK DRESS. 


Black Silk, to wear well and be of fine appearance, should 
be made of’ Silk inside and out. Many Silks appear well, 
but wear poorly, because the warp, or outside thread, is silk, 


while the filling, or inside thread, is of baser material. 





We have a stock of Black Silks containing 250 varieties 
of Plain Blacks and over 200 Fancy Blacks; the prices range 
from 75 cents to $10.00 per yard. From this stock you may, 
with confidence, select a dress pattern; every piece is Silk 


through and through. Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and d Eleventh Street, 


NEW TORK: 





The United States Mail 


“our SEED STORE niws'poor. 
WE OFFER 


GARDEN *= FIELD SEEDS 


OF ALL THE STANDARD SORTS AND MANY NOVELTIES OF MERIT. 


Drop us your address by postal-card, and we will mail you, free of charge, 
our handsomely-illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEED GROWERS SINCE 1784. 
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ILL be conducted on the 

k same general lines by which 

it has won and maintained 

its undisputed position as 

the leading periodical of its , 

class....At the same time, new features will be 
added, and no effort or expense spared to keep the 
POPULAR MONTHLY in the front rank of 
the artistic and literary progress so strikingly ex- 
emplified in contemporary illustrated periodicals, 


This magazine has been denominated 


THE MONARCH MONTHLIES 


by a world of readers, because it gives, at the 
lowest price, a greater quantity and far greater 
variety of interesting reading matter, illustrated 
with more numerous, appropriate and striking 
pictures, than any other publication extant, It is 
always seasonable; a claim which the current 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER (for December, 
1889), the forthcoming HOLIDAY NUMBER 
(for January, 1890), and the MIDWINTER 
-NUMBER (for February, 1890), will amply 
justify. 


R TO THIS MAGAZINE RECEIVES ’ . 


AS WELL AS OVER 1,400 PACES OF CHOICE READING. 


Each number of FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, for whatever 
month of the round year, is certain to include in its table of contents : 


A leading article on some topic, event or idea of universal i intcrest.—A. biographical study of 
some personage of “‘light and leading ” in the world’s history.—A chronicle of art and letters.—A popular 
science article.—An “‘ outdoor” paper, or sketch of sport, travel, exploration or adventure.—An installment 
of a serial story by a favorite novelist.— Poems in many moods.—Essays on timely topics.—Six or more 
short stories by well-known writers.—Personal and humorous anecdotes.—Literary notes and bric-a-brac.— 
Current records of geographical and scientific progress. 

All richly illustrated by nearly one hundred pictures in each number, the work of the 
best artists and engravers; together with a beautiful full-page colored plate, executed in the 


best style of the art, and itself worth more than the price of the magazine. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. $3.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 25c. 


woven Mrs, FRANK LESLIE, "222: 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER Ait 


For Sale by All Newsdealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
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RHEUMATISM 


AND 


GOUT 


have been su treated for many fem 
Europe, by thes nears ul remedies of the Sereda 
ville of Paris. 


LAVILLE’ S LIQUOR 


ick] d thoroughly removes from the system all 
TT causes of acute attacks. 


LAVILLE’S PILLS 


will permanently eurethe most and stub- 
born of Ghnonle canes. Pamphlets alvin ¥ cist ee 


t FOUSERA & Cle So Necth Wi 
€. F @ Ch. 20 North William Street, N'Y. 


oW Lo Gure 

§Kin & Seal , 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, 
and permanently cured by the CuTICURA REME- 
pis, when all other remedies and methods fail. 
CuricuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples jf; 
to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTiIcuRA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. 
Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
CoRPORATION, Boston, MAss. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





4aa@- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@8 
4a ©6Skin prevented by CuTicuRA SoaP. “@8 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and 


weaknesses in CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


«=> No Chemicals, =e 
W. Barer & Co.'s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and It is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocea 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, me ehemieal being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 


ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass, 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


From the very day of its publication, it has been 
a decided success, selling steadily from year to year, 
ee giving the printer no rest with its jent edi- 
tions. Its total sales to the present time aggregate 


nearly 
450,000 COPIES! 


Recreation and Study are in it admirably com- 
bined, The book has been many times revised, and 
is the most perfect of instruction books It has also 
had additions. Price, with American fingering, $3; 
with foreign fingering, $3. 


New England Conservatory Method 
for the Piano-forte 


os Three Parts, with American aud foreign finger- 
, each $1.50, complete, $3. 
is fine book secured at once the powerful aid 
and approval of the professors and pupils of the 
great Conservatory for which it was compiled, and 
in which it has always been used. Very widely 
known and used, 


The best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
MASON’S PIANO-FORTE TECHNICS, 
containing every exercise needed for the full devel- 
opment of technica] ability on the piano-forte. 2 
Dr. Wm. Mason, with explanations by W. 
Mathews. Price $1.50. 

ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Ditsox & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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Old Human Nature, strange to say, 
Gives its assistance either way. 


If you have missed success’s crown 
It gladly tries to hold you down, 


But just as quickly helps to keep 
You going while you top the steep, 


Until you find that praise and pelf 
Depend entirely on yourself. 


You get full measure on the top, 
And lees or nothing when you drop. 


In other words: “ Nothing succeeds like success.” 
When you accomplish something you get plenty of endorsement. That hits Drs. 


Starkey & Palen. 
They have cured thousands of invalids with their Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
and here’s some of their endorsement : 


Drs. Starkey & PAten: ‘‘ Since using your Compound Oxygen Treatment my lungs 
do not pain ms any more,”’ O. H. Downey. 
Cuurvususco, Inp., Sept. 11, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Paven: ‘‘ My son has had no attack of Bronchitis since using your 
Compound Oxygen Treatment.” Mrs. A. A. Conn, 
ECATUR, GA., July 29, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Paren: ‘I suffered for years with hemorrhages of the lungs. Your 
ee Goyer ‘Treatment cured me.”’ Mrs. H. A. ARRUNTs. 
/AMDEN, S. C., Sept. 11, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Pavan: ‘‘I used your Compound Oxygen Treatment, and I gladly 
testify to its merits in throat and lung diseases.”” J. F. Cowan. 
oneszoro, Ga., August 21, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Pacen: “I have been very much benefited in Bronchitis and Ner- 
vousness by your Can Oxygen Treatment.”’ 
LaurinsurG, N, C., May 29, 1888. Rev. J. T. Lyon, NV. C. Conference. 


Drs. Starkey & Paten: ‘‘ Your Compound Oxygen Treatment is most wonderful for 
lung trouble and taking the tired feeling out of one.’’ Heven L. Haptey. 
Senzca Fatts, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Paren: “‘ Since using your Compound Oxygen Treatment I am never 
troubled with my throat and lungs, and feel well.’’ Mrs, J. ALLEN Parks. 
Woonrurr, S. C., July 30, 1888. 4 


Drs. Starkey & Paren: “ About six years ago I had a number of lung hemorrhages. 
I used your Compound Oxygen Treatment, and they ceased immediately.” 
Jonzssoro, l'ENN., June 4, 888. C.A. Duncan, Pastor Presbyterian Church. 





Drs. Starkey & Paten: “Since using your Compound Oxygen Treatment my lungs 
hold double the amount of air they did before. Your agent is all you claim for it.’’ 
Watra Wattra, Wasuincton Territory, April 9, 1888. N. K. Gasriet. 


Drs, Starkey & Paren: ‘‘ Your Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited me. I have 
been “page A throat trouble for more than a year and am now Clear of it.’” 
No. 212 Monument Street, BAttimors, Mp., Oct. 3, 1888. Even Rocgrs. 


Drs. Starkey & Paven: ‘‘ When I began the use gym Compound Oxygen Treat- 


ment I had severe hemorrhages. 1 now am well. I weighed 108. 1 now weigh 153 pounds.”’ 
No. 283 Mrziinc Street, CHARLESTON, S. C. Mrs. Jno. O. Morsson. 


And thousands of others in all parts of the world. 


If you would like to know whom the Compound Oxygen Treatment has cured, 
what were the diseases removed, and where all these restored and revitalized men and 
women live, drop a postal containing your name and address to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Return mail will bring you a brochure of 200 pages and a quarterly review con- 
taining these points. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment has been used in over 55,000 cases by physi- 
cians in their practice and by invalids independently. 

Over 1000 physicians and more than 54,000 invalids. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment gives Nature a chance. Nature, in response, 
does, with quickened ardor, what she is always trying to do; that is, she helps you. 

Send for the brochure of 200 pages and the quarterly review. They are free to 
you and will be forwarded to any one addressing 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. N o. 120 A rch S t Phila Pa 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. - 1529 os) 7) . 
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Fortify Yourself 


GAINST atmospheric influences and 

changes of climate by using Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla. It makes the weak 
strong, and keeps them so. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for building up 
the health generally, stands at the head 
of the list.”,-—James M. Williams, M. D., 
Sumpter, Ark. 

“ Being in poor health and weakly in 
body, when a lad of eight years, I was 
given Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It helped 
me so much that, since then, it has been 
my medicine whenever I have needed a 
tonic or blood-purifier.’””— George W. 
Hendrick, Nashua, N. H. 

“TIT have found great relief from 
general debility in the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It tones and invigorates the 
system, regulates the digestive organs, 
and vitalizes the blood. It is, without 
doubt, the most reliable blood-purifier 
yet discovered.”—H. D. Johnson, Jr., 
383 Atlantic ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs.' Hannah W. McNeal, Edgwood, 
Pa., writes: “I have received great 
benefit from the use of 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, and am glad to recommend it 
to all who need a safe blood-purifier.”” 


Made by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Against Changes 


Of weather in the Spring and Fall, the 
best protection is pure, vigorous blood. 
This is secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Mrs. James H. Eastman, Stoneham, 
Mass., writes : ‘‘ Every spring and fall I 
take a number of bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla and am greatly benefited.” 

‘* Every spring, for years, I have suf- 
fered dreadfully from headache, caused 
by impurity of the blood and bilious- 
ness. It seemed for days and weeks 
that my head would split open. Noth- 
ing relieved me till I took Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which cured me completely.’’— 
Jonas Gorman, J. P., Lykins, Pa. 

“As a spring medicine, I find a 
splendid substitute for the old-time 
compounds in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with 
a few doses of Ayer’s Pills. After their 
use, I feol fresher and stronger to go 
through the summer.’’—J. Castright, 
Brooklyn Power Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

“As a.blood-purifier and general 
builder-up of the system, I have never 
found anything.to equal Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It gives perfect satisfaction.”—E. I. 
Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave., N. Y. City. 


Price $1; six bottles $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Merchant Tailors, 


Army AND Navy UNIFORMS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Don't spoil your feet with Cheap Shoes! 


spou 


Dot 6BURT & PACKARD 


See that EVERY PAIR is STAMPED 
po 


your THE BURT & PACKARD 


Feet wtih 8 i i ‘sKorrect Shape.”’ 


Cheap 
Shoes: 


*.*«*» If you want 
PERFECTION in fit, 
with freedom from 
CORNS and all 
DISCOMFORT you 
will never wear any- 
thing except THE 
BURT & PACKARD 
SHOE. 


Don't eee any substitute for the ‘‘ Korrect Shape,” as we have arranged to supply any one in the United States who can- 
not get these goods of our agents, and prepay all delivery charges, thus bringing them to your door without extra cost. 

THe Bort & Packard “ Korrect Shape” Shoes are made in four grades, and each grade, viz., Hand-made, Hand-welt, 
Burtwelt and Machine Sewed is stamped on the sole in addition to our trade-mark above. This trade-mark—showing the 
foot in a natural position within a shoe, and also the words “Korrect Shape “—is fully covered under the Patent laws, and 
we shall be glad of any information where dealers are making use of either of these designs in the hope of deceiving the public. 

Our agents should carry all styles in Congress, Button and Bal for Gent's, Boys and Youths. 

All information concerning our different styles, kinds of stock, how to obtain these goods, etc., etc., forwarded by simply 
naming this publication, with your address in full. 


PACKARD & FIELD (Successors to Burt & Packarp), Brockton, Mass. 


Wear the Burt & Packard “Korrect Shape.’ 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Broadway, Cor. 31st St., 
NEW YORK. 


HENRY MILFORD SMITH & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
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ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


GROCERIES 


Wines, Liquors, 
Havana Cigars, and 
Mineral Waters. 


GOODS IN GLASS, AND TIN, OF FIRST QUALITY. 
NEW YORK. PARIS, 


Army, Navy, Yacht,and Cabin Stores sup- 
plied from our three large 
establishments. 


ei FUAVA AS BER 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
MARKET, EIGHTH AND FILBERT STS., 
- - - PHILADELPHIA. - - - 
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Wi desire tu a before a aon, KINNEY BROS., 

inatin pe cagenuine FoRMosA 

Tra of extra fine quality and “t HIGH-CLASS + CIGARETTES + 
flavor, which suits the most fastidious Club, Geien ant Peieen ot Wen Sizes. 
taste and does not affect the nerves as Boudoir Size Expressly for Ladies. 

some other teas do. at thousands of |] EGYPTIAN FLOWER. CLEOPATRA. 
our customers within the past thirty years The recognized standard of the world, 

get this 2 and won’t have any other, SWEET CAPORAL. 


has encouraged us to 

Enos aun bonne THE BELGIAN LAMP 

port and retail 200,- wr a . 

000 . ff » 
Chests of Tea & caged an ethene in B E BRILELANOY, STEADI 88, 

year, part of which is | CLEANLINESS, AND E 


i ; UNSOLICITED ~ cance ll 
this had grade, not “I wish to thank you for persuading me to buy your 
to be had elsewhere. lamps. They are all you claim for them, and more. 


Inclose P.O. order for (Signed) =“ F. E. Exwet, Seulptor, 


° Send for circulars. “114 W. 18th 8t., New a" 
$2.00. We will send American Belgian tamp Ce 
a 8-lb. package, post- 31 Barclay St., New York. 


age paid. Or select | Established 1856. One Price only. 
—at the same price J. DHACHT 


7 Sun Sun Chop, 0o- | Stasioner, Printer, and Blank Book Jlavafacturer, 


tong: ie Sou- S@ Nassau St., New Work City. 
chong, Longo, Loung | Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. Stand- 
Hyson. The finest} ard, American, and Spring-Back Diaries on Hand 
i allthe Year. Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’s 
eda besent you. Spencerian, Ball-Pointed, and Washing- 
atisfaction guaran- ton Medallion Steel Pens. Leach’s 


teed. We believe we Falcon and Law Pens. 
can make a regular customer of you. METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


Send trial order and be convinced. Broadway and Prince Street, New York. 
$3.00 and upward per day. 


The Great American Tea Co., PARK AVENUE HOTEL, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, Park i Ricaaeses” York. 


P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK-] COLONNADE HOTEL, European Plan, 
726 Broadway, New York. 
Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. 
JOHN M. OTTER, Manager. 


H. B. KIRK & CO.| Seaenettna tanto 


CAN SUPPLY American and European Plans. 


FOR GRAND DINNERS, sah NEW YORK. 
FOR FAMILY USE, Special rates to Army and Navy Officers. 


Reliable Wines and Liquors MILITARY 


That are Well Matured. 
Also Medium Ages. RIDING 


HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT WINES, 


69 Fulton Street, 9 Warren Street, 
Broadway and 27th Street. Made according to the 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. new regulations, in 


No other House can furnish “OLD CROW RYE.” BOOT 


Enamel, Grain, 


THEO. MUNDORFF, or Calf. 


EVERY PAIR MADE 
Claas 10 MEASURE. 


No. II 67 Broadway, Send for Catalogue, with 


rules for self-measure- 


NEW YORK. ment and description of 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS = 
STEEL PENS 


GQLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-—404-—170-604. F. P. WEBSTER 


aker of the English Grain Creedmoor, eto,, eto.) 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. oT! Wathingien Suet, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Crarmon baiage Co. 
Pra Cace WM. 


CrosRoamne kaumgle 
“Nxoas, 
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Sk eae 
Goo Kawlin Rani 


Reliable California Wines 


and Brandies, 


Matured by age, guaranteed absolutely pure, and very 
much less in cost than the so-called imported article. 


CLARETS, 
PORTS, 
SHERRIES, 
ANGELICA, 
BURGUNDY, 
MUSCATEL, and 
WHITE WINES 


Bottled or in cask for shipment to any part of the world, 
Send $6.00 for an assorted case of twelve 
full-sized bottles. 


PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 


- California Vintage Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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“= BUY § 
POND’S = 
EXCEPT IN BOTTLES|; ye 














SUBSTITUTES: 


ho naneeRause 
GLEASON & CO., 


Merchant Tailors, 


Make a specialty of fine work, at moderate prices, 








for Army and Navy. Correspondence invited. 









(1523 CHESTNUT ‘og ae 
Philadelphia. | 
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THB 


FASTEST TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


ScHEDULED FoR PassENGER TRAFFIC, RUN VIA 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


—BETW EEN— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, AND WASHINGTON, 


PULLMAN’S BUFFET PARLOR CARS OW ALL DAY TRAINS. 
PULLMAN’S SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


The BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


Maintains a complete service of Fast Express Trains between 


New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, 


EQuiIPpPED WITH 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS, 
RUNNING THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 


ALL B. & 0. TRAINS BETWEEN EAST===—- 
—— = AND WEST RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 888 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1851 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 415 Broadway, New York. 
Corner Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 101 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. D. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PARIS EXAPOSITION. 
AGAIN TRIUMPHANT ! 

GRAND PRIZE! | 


HIGHEST AWARD. 1889 GRAND GOLD MEDAL. 


BERGNER & ENGEL BREWING CO.. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Has again asserted its mastery over all competitors at the Paris 
Exposition, 1889. The highest award, 


THE GRAND PRIZE, HAS BEEN AWARDED THE COMPANY. 


The greatness of the achievement and the value of this great 
distinction are still further enhanced by the fact that it was made 
against all comers throughout the civilized world. 

poder ITS BRILLIANT RECORD. 


MARK 


GRAND PRIZE, 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 1888. 


GRAND PRIZE, 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


TWO MEDALS AND 
DIPLOMA, 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1876. 


HIGHEST AWARDS WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


The high reputation enjoyed by The Bergner & Engel 
Brewing Company is due to the fact that only the Finest and 
Best Materials are used, and that the greatest skill and care 
are exercised during manufacture. 


The Bergner & Engel Brewing Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Blaylock & Blynn 


Have opened their new and enlarged 
Fur 
Department. 
Magnificently lighted, plenty of room, : 
handsomely furnished, and comfortable, 

it is the finest Fur-room in the city. 

Every fashionable and correct style 
of Fur in stock, from plain and Russian 
Capes to Newmarkets. Out-of-town or- 
ders promptly attended to. 


824. Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


JHE rate of mortality is less than that of any gther company, 
and the dividends arising from that source will be correspond- 
ingly larger. The exhaustive report published by the Com- 
pany, covering an experience of twenty years, shows that the 

number of deaths was one-third less than the number which should 
have occurred in accordance with the indications of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the standard of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and most of the States. Such a percentage of gain was never 
before realized. 


PAYMENT OF DEATH CLAIMS. 


The Company points with pride to the fact that it has never, during 
its whole history, appeared in court as the contestant of a death claim. 


In form of policy, prompt settlement of death losses, equitable 
dealing with policy-holders, in strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security and cheapness of life insurance 
this Company stands unrivaled. 
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STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES. 


Dr. D. Jayne's Family Medicines 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for Family Use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove 
. disease that no family should be without them. 


THEY CONSIST OF 

Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes expec- 
toration and allays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, etc. An excellent tonic for children, and a beneficial 
remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Baisam, for Bowel and Summer 
Complaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, etc. A certain cure for Diarrhea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in purifying the 
blood, and for curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, 
Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, 
Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints 
are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken strictly as 
directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, 
Bruises, Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in 
all cases where an external application is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dys- 
pepsia, and Sick Headache. 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the preservation, beauty, growth, 
and restoration of the hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair and a 
useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for Tape-Worm, « certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician 
cannot be readily obtained, families will find these remedies of great 
service. The directions which accompany them are in plain, unpro- 
fessional language, easily understood by all; and in addition, Jayne’s 
“Medical Almanac and Guide to Health,” to be had gratis of all 
agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, 
the symptoms by which they may be known, together with advice as to the 
proper remedies to be used. All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s 
Family Medicines are sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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Everybody's Typewriter. 


A Simple, Compact Machine, Within the Means of All. 


YOU NEED NOT GO TO SCHOOL TO LEARN HOW TO USE IT, OR 
MORTGAGE YOUR HOUSE TO BUY IT! 


— 


aN SE en SL BRAY 
PTT rrr. 
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This is exact copy of The MERRITT'S work. 
It is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
writer. Relieves fatigue from steady use of 
pen. The entire official correspondence from 
the Headquarters of a District, Department, 
Regiment, Battalion or Company can be done 
with it. Learned in a half hour from directions. 
Prints capitals, small letters, figures and 
characters--78 in all. Price $15, complete. 

Generals, Colonels, Captains in the Quartermaster and Commissary departments of 
both the Army and Navy will find the MERRITT Typewriter invaluable in conducting 
their correspondence and making up their official reports to be filed in the Government 
archives at Washington. It gives perfect legibility, neatness, superior alignment, clear 
sharp cut letters in every word—thus securing better copying facilities in the Letter 
Book, etc,, etc. Just the thing for Adjutants of Regiments, all Staff Officers; Admirals, 
Commodores, Captains and Lieutenants in the Navy. 

The MERRITT lightens labor, expedites correspondence, avoids the delays and an- 
noyances of deciphering illegible manuscripts, aids the printer and proofreader, as 
there can be no misreading of badly written copy. In brief, the MERRITT Type- 
writer has many advantages never before offered in any other machine, whether high or 
low priced. Has sworn Speed Test of sixty words per minute, Sent direct, 
to any address on receipt of price. Write for circulars and Voluntary Testimonials, 
two of which are here given. 

Aveust 3d, 1889. 


Our stenographer has taken down and written out on the MERRITT, by actual count, 
an average of thirty-nine letters per day, the average number of words per letter being 
fifty-nine, This justifies your claim that the correspondence of an ordinary business 
house can be done on the MERRITT. RICHARDS & ARNOLD, NEW YORK. 

Post or San Antonio, Texas, Sept. 14th, 1889. 

The MERRITT Typewriter billed to me Sept. 3d, has been received in good order and 

is satisfactory, Iam much pleased with the machine. LIEUT. HENRY H. LUDLOW. 


LYON MANUFACTURING co., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


GOLDEN * 
+. PAYS 


a 


Published weekly at gth and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, 
by JAMES ELVERSON, has a 
bona fide circulation of 
+ 120,000 copies weekly, and at 
the rate of seventy-five cents * 
per line single insertion and 
fifty cents a line by the year 
is the cheapest advertising in 
the world. 


gi 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH ADVERTISERS INVITED, 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


ADDRESS 


JAMES ELVERSON, 


Publisher “ Golden Days,” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 


Issued every day, including Sunday, it forms an uninter- 
rupted and unrivaled channel of communication, with a con- 
stituency of readers which is not excelled in any quarter in 
number, intelligence, or amplitude of means. 

In addition to exceptionally full reports of occurrences, 
—local, domestic, and foreign,—the “ Record” gives special 
prominence to military, scientific, sporting, and dramatic 
notes and events, household knowledge, fashions, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, Including Sunday, $4.00 PER YEAR, 


Officers of the Army and Navy, and enlisted men in 
either branch of the service, may obtain specimen copies free 
by sending a postal card request, being careful to give their 
address in full. 

The circulation of the “Record,” 110,000 daily and 
70,000 Sunday, shows the estimation in which it is held at 
home. 


ADDRESS 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 
917 and 919 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THOS. H. MILES, TRADE en 3 


MAKER OF FINE SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


READY-MADE AND TO MEASURE. 


ORK-SOLED SHOES stled in 
great favor with many people. 
They're very advantageous in damp 
weather, because the feet are lifted 
from the ground, and therefore kept 
dry. 
You'll find our Cork-Soled Shoes the Natural Foot. Wankeaphast, Our Improved. 
genuine article, which is saying much, ° 

considering that there are many such 

shoes sold that have no cork in them 

at all. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Mention UNITED SERVICE. 23 S. Eleventh Street, Phila. 


LETTER COPYING PRESS. 


aa IT CAN BE USED yyy 


VOODS| GARS |Letters| MAPS 


IN FACT FOR ANYTHING. 
Ten copies of a writing had when 
x proper c opying paper is used. No 
chemicals, No ituse, ” Pen, ink, sal paper, and water only. Moisture re- 
tained for months. Frequent damping 0 ann ‘avoided. One may sit at one’s 
desk, write, copy.8 and file without rising. dan take with you in the woods, on the 
. ere, High aa, ee — long, Sip, diameter. N shoe 

eig 8. ce, press and me’ an to hold dam ape. 
delivered free anywhere in thew nited 8 Btates, Mexico or Canada. ’ ustrated 

lists and specimens of work —*, Address 
PORTABLE COPYING PRESS CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Eastern Agents, BROUN, GREEN & ADAMS, 40 Beaver Street, N. Y. _—— RESULT, 


FRINK’S Gate City “srone™ Water Filters 
RUPTURE REMEDY. : 


The only quick, safe, and permanent 


Cure for Hernia (Breach) or Rupture. 
IN USE FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS. 
Many Persons Cured Every Year. 

No Recurrences of Hernie. 

This great Remedy is in the form of a heal- 
ing and strengthening ointment which invig- 
orates the weakened, flabby membranes and 
muscles, stimulating natural secretions and 
causing healthy granulation, thereby con- 
tracting the hernial aperture and making the 
abdominal wall normally sound and solid. 
It is generally used in connection with a 
truss because most persons can more con- 
veniently wear some kind of truss or sup- 
porter for a few weeks while the cure is being 
effected-than they can stay abed or hold the 
bowel in place with the hand during that 
time. Evils incidental to the wearing of a 
truss, such as induration or callousness, 
atrophy, chafing, etc., are counteracted by 
Frink’s Rupture Remedy; the press- 
ure can be relaxed gradually as the cure pro- 
gresses, and eventually the use of a truss may 
be entirely discontinued. 

Price of Remedy,—sufficient to cure an ordi 
case,—$5.00; sample ey ns enoug 
to show good effect. $1.00. 

FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH PACKAGE. 

O. FRINK, Sole Propr., 

234 Broadway, New York. 

Two Boxes of Frink’s Rupture Remedy cured 
a United States Cavalryman of inal Hernia 
= was performing Active Service on the 
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As Easily Cleaned as a Water Pitcher. 
This Filter will Absolutely Clean it, 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
AU Water is Filled with Impurities. 


Fine Decorated China and Gray Stoneware Jars to Hold Water. 
a@ A NATURAL STONE FOR A FILTERING MEDIUM. 
Fitted with Separate Patent Ice Chambers to Cool the Water. 


‘iy 


ui 





——__as 
i pas 










Open cut shows filter disc used in our filters, and separate 
patent ice chambers. 


For use in Offices, Homes, and Schools, 
For free Descriptive Price List, address 
GATE CITY STONE FILTER CoO., 
46 Murray Stroet, New York City. 
mwa” Physicians are smpeney requested to examine our 
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AGREAT OFFER BY AN OLD ESTABLISHED AND RELIABLE HOUSE! 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DIGKENS, 


ZZ Twelve Volumes, 





i 
ae AND THE 


a 


ONE YEAR, 


ALL FOR 


y $1.00! 


The Ladies’ World is a mam- 
Moth 16-page, 64-column Illustrated 
Paper for ladies and the family circle. 
It is edited by a lady, and is devoted 
to Stories. Poema, Ladies’ Fancy 
Work, Artistic Needlework, Home 
Decoration, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Mother's 
Department, Etiquette, etc. It has ite 
own special paid contributors, and 
its contenta are always fresh and 
original. Wishing to introduce our 
paper at once into thousands of homes 
where it is not already known, we 
now make the following extraordinary 
offer: Upon receipt of only One Dol- 
lar we will send The Ladies’ 
World for One Year, and to each 
subscriber we will also send, postage 

gropeid, @ Set of the Worka 
arles Dickens, in Twelve 
= : Large ard Handsome Volumes, 

containing the following world famous works, each one of which is published complete, yom ae = a oe : 

Dovid rfield, Martin Chuzzlewit, Nicholas Nickleby, Dombey an . Bleak House, Little Dor- 

rit, “ny Mutual Frend, Pickwick Pape Barnaby it's Christmas Stories, Oliver Twist, 
Great Expectations, The Old Cw ity shee The Uncommereial Traveler, A 
Tale of Two Cities, Hurd Times and Mystery of Edwin Preod. 

Bear fn mind that we offer, not « single volume, but the entire set of twelve volumes, a8 above, with a year’ssubscription to Taz 
Lavizs’ Wor.p, for only One Dollar. This great offer ecli any ever heretofore made. Charles Dickens was the greatest 
Dovelist who ever lived. No author before or since histime has won the fame that he achieved, and his works are even more 
popular to-day than during his lifetime. They abound in wit, humor, pathos, masterly delineation of character, vivid descriptions 
of places and incidents, thrilling and skillfully wrought plots. Each book is intensely interesting. No home should be without a 
set of these great and remarkable works. Not to have read them fs to be far behind the age in which we live. The set of Dickens’ 
works which we offer asa premium to subscribers is handsomely printed from entirely new plates, with new type. Up to this 
time the price of a set of Dickens’ works has usually been $10.00 or more. The nse of modern improved printing, folding and 
stitching machinery, the present extremely low price of white paper, and the great competition in the book trade, are the factors 
which make this wonderful offer possible. ‘11 may now afford the luxury of owning a handsome set of Dickens’ works. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction or will refund your money. As to our reliability we refer to any newspaper published in_N. Y., alro to the Com- 
mercial Agencies, ex we oro wellknown. Address: S H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place. New Vork. 


A SOLID SILVER 


Bon-Bon Dist ano Tongs 
$10 IN PLUSH oasE, $1Q) 


Makes a very Handsome Gift. 


Our business is the buying, selling, and ex- 
changing of 


Duplicate Wedding Presents, 


We sell solid silver at prices less than the 
original cost of making, and have a constantly 
changing stock of about 5000 choice silver 
articles, handsomely cased for Wedding Gifts, 
at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, $40, $50, up to 
$500, that would cost twice as much if bought wi Anes’ wee Gory bus. OF ie eonter roqgeal, ie 
elsewhere. We will send cases for selection, Er cssg of Suamaste Aus Semmens, saperbiy litestrated. = 
with proper reference. D. T. AMES, 202 Broadway, New York, 


Send for Price List. Established 1844. 
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OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of Unirep Service will get 
out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, and 
send it by mail or express to us, we will send 
them by return mail a certified check for full 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & C0., 


150 Bowery, corner Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO., 


Philadelphia, © NewYork, Paris, _Lyons, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS DRY GOODS. 





Rich Silks, Satins, Velvets, Dress Fabrics, 
and High-Class Novelties. 
Upholstery, Curtains, Artistic Draperies, 
and Furniture Decorations. 
Ladies’ Suits and Underwear. 
Bridal Outfits and Infants’ Wardrobes. 
Ribbons, Notions, and Trimmings, 
Linens and Household Dry Goods. 
Ladies’ Coats, Wraps, and Mantles. 
Furs and Fur Garments. 


=== SPECIAL. NOTICE. =——_ 
Of all the departments in our large establishment none receive 


more careful attention than our 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 








which comprises an army of experienced hands, who receive and 
dispatch hundreds of letters daily to and from all parts of the country. 

Lapies who are unable to visit our store will find it greatly to 
their advantage to correspond with us; the most complete information 
will be cheerfully given and samples sent for selection. 


DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO, 


126-1128 Chestnut Street, 1126-1128 


PHILA DEILPETLA.. 
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iz THE VOLUNTEER; 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, devoted to 
the Interests of the Militia of the United 
States; Publisned by Tue Votuntreer 
Pus. Uo., 40 State 8t., Boston, Mass. 

Edited by LIEUT. WALTER E. LOMBARD 

EACH ISSUE CONTAINS 

Papers of inestimable value toal! military 

men who desire to keep up with the times. 

These papers embrace such themes as Life 

in the Army and at Military School, Care 

of Arts and Equipments, Decisions on 

Points of Tactics, Histories of Noted Or- 

ganizations, Aid to the Injured, Military 

Discipline, Camp Hygiene, Rifle Instruc- 

tion, etc., etc.,and all are written by well- 

known officers of the army and militia, 
who are thoroughly conversant with the 
subjects of which they write. 

A special department, “ Our Foragers,” 


gleans from other military publications of 
§ MONTHLY ZINE foam the U.8.and Europe such information as 
DEVOTED TOTHE TERESTS ‘ will be of interest to our readers, “ Our 
=m Battery” is well loaded with terse and 
Be timely editorials, while “ Our Skirmishers” 
and “Our Sharp-shooters” keep fhe rend- 
ers informed as to what is being accom- 
plished in the field and armory, and at the 
range. The stories, poems, and jokes told 
about “Our Camp Fire” will also be found 
very interesting. The first volume (six 
months) has just been completed, with 282 
pages of most valuable reading matter, 
printed on fine paper, beautifully illus- 
trated, and suitable for handsome binding. 
The subscription price, which includes 
a valuable premium, is only Two Dollars a 
Year,a price so low that no progressive 
soldier can afford to be without it. 
The Volunteer has reveived the unquali- 
" : : fied indorsement of the press of the United 
States, England, aud Canada,—has been recognized as au authority by the Adjutant Generals of the vari- 
ous States, and received the support of the military men throughout the entire country. Subscribe at 
once. Papers on military subjects solicited from the officers of the army, navy, and militia; also military 
stories, poems, and jokes. We give advantageous clubbing rates with the Army and Navy Journal, The Uniled 
Service Magazine, Journal of Military Service Institution. The Guardsman, and The Cosmopolitan. Write for terms, 
4@- Advertising rates sent on application. THE VOLUNTEER PUBLISHING CO.. 40 State St., Boston, Mass. 


H. G. SICcCHEL 


(Bvt. Major-Gen. U.S. V., and late U.S. Pension Agent), 
Office, 729 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTORNEY 


For the Prosecution of Claims for Pension, Back Pay, and Bounty, 
Correction of Muster, and Difference of Pay to Officers, 
and all other Government Claims. 


Widows are now entitled to pension, commencing from the date of the death of soldier or 
sailor, provided the death cause is traceable to their service. 

Soldiers and sailors are entitled to pension for wounds, injuries, or diseases contracted in 
the service, no matter if the disability resulting therefrom is slight. Extensive and success- 


fulexperience. jg NO FEE CHARGED UNLESS SUCCESSFUL. 
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LUNDBORG’S 


FAMOUS PEHREU MES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1889. 
Edenia, Goya Lily, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet, 


ARE NOW PACKED IN HANDSOME DECORATED SATIN CASES FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, AS WELL AS IN THE STAPLE STYLE 
OF PLAIN BOXES. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, sntieanns LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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A Perfect Skin, 


When did you 































RECAMIER 
TRIUMPHANT 












ever see such WHY 
Sebensomente as YOU SHOULD 
USE THEM. 


these before? 








They will preserve 
a good complexion 
and restore and cure 
“ a bad skin. 

No woman can be 
beautiful, or even 
CLEANLY in appear- 
ance, whose face is 
marred by pimples, 
blackheads, blotches, 
freckles, or other im- 
perfections. 

They are the onLy 
skin remedies in- 
dorsed by physicians 
and by the women 
who make the preser- 
vation of their beauty 
a life study. 





40 Broapway, N.Y., 
January, 1887. 
Mrs. H. H. Aver. 
Dear Madam: 
Samples of your 
Récamier Prepara- 
tions have been ana- 
lyzed by me. I find 
that there is noth- 
ing in them that will 
harm the most deli- 
cate skin, and which 
is not authorized by 
the French Pharma- 
copeia as safe and 
beneficial in prepa- 
rations of this char- 
acter. 
Respectfully yours, 
Tuos. B. STitLMAN, 
M.Sc., Ph.D. 





















































FROM MADAME ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI. 
CRAIG Y NOS CASTLE, 





OcToBER 19, 1887. 


My pear Mrs. Arer,—There never has been anything equal in merit to the Récamier 
Preparations, my skin is so immensely improved by their use. I need not dread old age while 
these magic inventions of yours exist. nes Cream, Balm, and Lotion every day of my life, 
and could not exist comfortably without them. Récamier Soap is also perfect. I shall never 
use any other. It far surpasses all toilet soaps. I hear that the Princess of Wales is de- 
lighted with the Récamier Preparations. I am convinced your Récamier Preparations are 
the greatest boon ever invented. I could not comfortably endure a day without them. 

ApDELINA Parti-NIcoLINI. 











“T consider them a luxury and necessity to every woman.”—Cora Urqunart Porter. 

“Most refreshing and beneficial and rar superior to any others.” —-Fanny DAVENPORT. 

“The perfection of toilet articles.”—Sarau BERNHARDT. 

“The Récamier Preparations are absolutely prerLess. I shall always use them.”— 
HELEN MopJeska. 

“T use the Récamiers religiously and believe them ESSENTIAL to the toilet of every woman 
who desires a fair skin.” —LiLuir LAnetry. 

“T unqualifiedly recommend them as the very best in existence.”—CLara Louise KEL- 
LOGG. 

Récamier Cream, for Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, etc. Price, $1.50. 

Récamier Balm, a Beautifier, pure and simple. Price, $1.50. 

Récamier Almond Lotion, for Freckles, Moth, and Discolorations. Price, $1.50. 

Récamier Powder, for Toilet, Nursery. Will stay on and does not make face shine. 
Prices, large boxes, $1.00; small boxes, 50 cents. 

Récamier Soap, the best inthe world. Prices, scented, 50 cents; unscented, 25 cents. 











If you will mention Unirep Service you will receive a free package of the Récamier 


Toilet Powder. 
If your tradesmen cannot supply you, refuse all substitutes and order direct from manu- 


facturers. 
CAUTION.—Beware of swindlers and discharged employés. I employ no agents. The 
secrets of my formule are unknown outside my laboratory. 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING Cco., 
52 and 54 Park Place, New York City. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, President. 







rHE WORLD'S MEDICINE. 


From the earliest days of medical science no antidote has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAW’S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the uttermost parts of the earth; their curative power is universally 
acknowledged to a degree unprecedented in the annals of physical research; and it is echoed 
from shore to shore that for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, Indigestion with its dreaded allies, 
and for assisting nature in her wondrous functions, they are 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete 
health. Fora 


Sick Headache, Constipation, Impaired Digestion, 
Weak Stomach, Disordered Liver, 


They act like magic. A few doses will work wonders upon the vital organs 3 
strengthening the muscular system 3 restoring long-lost complexion $ bringing back 
the keen edge of appetite, and rousing with the rosebud of health the whole 
physical energy of the human frame. These are “ facts” admitted by thousands, in all 
classes of society; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is that 
Beecham’s Pills have the:largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. Full directions with each box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold by eee generally. B. F, ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canul Street, New 
York, Sole Agents for the United States, who (if your dru does not keep them) 
will matl Beecham’s Pil:s on receipt of price, 25 cents a box. ’ 


&@> In ordering, mention Unrrep Service MaGazine, 





WANAMAKER’S 


‘No store in the world so big as 
Wanamaker’s. No dry goods busi- 
ness jn America so great. Size 
alone don’t count, but do you sup- 
pose a business would grow as this 
has if goods and prices and treat- 
ment ‘were not right ? 

There is no question about either. 
Any ‘proper thing for wear, or 
home. use, or’ decoration, is here, 
and for as little as anywhere else— 
probably for less. 

Sporting Goods, Furnishing 
Goods, Housekeeping Articles, and 
a wilderness of other things. 

You can write for what you want 
and be served as well as if you 


came to the store. 
Absolutely Pure. 
JOHN W This powder never. varies, A marvel of purity, 
A A strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
t the ordinary kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition 


ve _ — Zee short-weight alum or 
josphate powders ly in cans. 
PHILADELPHIA. = Roya. Bakine Power Co, 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Se am mnie | MLO 
SCOTT’S The Forty-first Annual State- 
ment of this Company is now in 
type. Get it. It is important to 
@ /you if you are insured, if "you 
'f3'Jare uninsured, if you favor life 


OF PURE coD LIVER OIL ‘ | @linsurance, if you are averse to it, 
© AND HYPOPHOSPHITES if you are indifferent. Get the 


4 Almost as Palatable as Milk. statement. 
Sb So disguised that it can be taken, 
aa 


Cities Geussonnc-aeeon die Soin on Ro a EE 
amnce be selereteas, su by, the come 4 


phites is much more efficacious. 
Bemarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. __ 


onsumption. 


Learn: about  non-forfeiture, 


SCOTT'S EMULSION is owledgedby f° extension, and incontestability ; 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- gq | about cash and loan values; about 


[entre et See worst for the relief and cure of! u novel plans and features adapted 
7 
ra) 
$9 
wn 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
eee hain tend WASTING to every need. Send: to Home 
DISEASES, EMACIATION ; ; oy 
COLDS and CHRONIC CoucHs. | § | OCS: 921, 923, and 925 Chest 
The great remedy for Consumptian, and) €D | nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. In- 
Westing in Children. Sold by alt Drugoiste.; © quiry by letter or postal receives 


The Great Reme 


"The Finest and Best.-@& | prompt attention. 
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